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PAYING OFF THE HARVESTERS By Léon Augustin L’Hermitte 
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DURACROME 


= CORROSION PROOF = 


RE-NEW-POINT 


PATENTED 


25° 





Special ' Offer To 
Teachers 


In the Esterbrook range of fountain pen points there are two 
approved school points. Esterbrook wants every school teacher to 
know from actual experience the marvelous writing quality of 
these two points— No. 1550 and No.1551. And so this offerismade: 


An Extra Re-New-Point 





= CORROSION PROOF = 


RE-NEW-POINT 


PATENTED 
25° 


1550 — Stiff, fine 
point for penmanship. 
Excellent for Gregg 
shorthand or book. 
keeping and record 
work, 


1551—Stiff, medium 
point for general cor- 
respondence, high 
schooland college use. 
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FREE! 


Buy your Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
now. Give your stationer or school 
supply house the coupon below when 
you purchase your Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen and receive an extra Dura- 
crome Corrosion-Proof Re-New-Point 
(any style) free. Thus you get two 
fountain pens in one. Take advantage 
of this offer now. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send coupon and $1.00 direct 
to Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, New Jersey, 
for a complete Fountain Pen and one extra Re-New-Point free. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


with 


Non-Corrosive Duracrome Points 


Renewable by the User 


The new Esterbrook Fountain Pens combine all the convenience 
of old style fountain pens with all the writing quality of the famous 
Esterbrook points. They reproduce the Esterbrook points in a new 
metal, Duracrome, which writes with the uniformity of steel and 
with a cushioned smoothness. Duracrome looks like platinum and 
is guaranteed corrosion-proof against all inks. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens preserve forever the high standard 
of penmanship. For Esterbrook Fountain Pens are actually foun- 
tain pens with points that have the writing flexibility of steel. They 
are approved for all school use, where formerly steel points were 
required. They are welcomed in high school, for they continue 
the penmanship excellence of the grades. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens have a special economy feature: 
Re-New-Point. If you wish to replace the point because of accidental 
damage or because you want a different style, all you have to do 
is to insert a new Re-New-Point unit yourself. The regular price 
of an extra Re-New-Point is 25c. But read the special offer to teachers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MANUFACTURING Co. 
68 Cooper St., CampEn, N. J. 
or BROWN BROS., LTD., Toronto, Canada 
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FOUNTAIN 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST PENS 
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NOTE TO DEALER 


Please give bearer one extra Duracrome Re-New-Point with purchase of one Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen and return this coupon direct to The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing 
Co., Camden, New Jersey, and we will refund full price (25c) or new Re-New-Point direct 
to you. 


(Dealer please check one: Send cash___..-_- or Send Re-New-Point No.-...---- ) 
EER eae a eT ee ee oe, ae eee eres aceuasetaiial 
eR cetitintitbinitirinctnmasion 





THIS COUPON MUST BE REDEEMED BEFORE NOVEMBER 30, 1932 
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ABOUT OuR CONTRIBUTORS 


URING a half year’s leave 

of absence, Miss Eckford is 
traveling in Europe. § At both 
Yale and New York universities 
Charlotte A. Hubbard has studied 
vocational guidance. § Willis A. 
Sutton was the N.E.A. president 
during 1930-1931. § Before go- 
ing to Colorado, W. B. Townsend 
was principal of the Experimental 
Elementary School, Sacramento, 
California. § Louisa J. Brooker 
has had long experience as a pri- 
mary teacher in Cleveland, Ohio. 
§ Alma Patterson is also a pri- 
mary teacher in Cleveland. 


HE writing of juvenile songs 

occupies much of Hildred 
Tope’s time. 9 Collaborators in 
art work and in writing are 
Ernestine Horvath and her daugh- 
ter, Florence. § Two capable co- 
authors of exercises for physical 
training are Doris T. Haynes, a 
supervisor of physical education, 
and Florance B. Wight, a primary 
teacher in the school of which she 
is principal. § Ralph Avery made 
the double-page poster this month 
in addition to the blackboard dec- 
orations. § Adjusting School to 
the Child and Remakers of Man- 
hind are recent books by Carleton 
Washburne. 


NOTHER attractive window 
decoration and calendar are 
offered by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
§ Lucy L. Culpepper’s teaching 
experience qualifies her to furnish 
worth-while seatwork for primary 
children. § Dorothy S. Lyndall 
has developed a method of teach- 
ing dancing, based on “story 


dances.” 4 Elisabeth Ballou 
Parks is the author of “Lotus 
Leaves,” a musical composition. 
§ A new book by Ella Victoria 
Dobbs is First Steps in Art and 
Handwork. 4 Before accepting 
her present position as supervisor 
of art, Evadna Kraus Perry 
taught art in the elementary 
grades. § Problems in Apprentice 
Teaching, published this year, is 
a new book by Chester Newlun. 


S a principal and a teacher, 

Flora Stevens has had wide 
experience in elementary schools. 
§ Mabel Hutchings Bellows was 
for two years principal of Ken- 
sington School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, an experimental school 
established to try out an activity 
curriculum. 9§ Mabel E. Martin 
collaborated with Mrs. Perry in 
contributing to this issue an in- 
teresting handwork 
“Three Spanish Dolls.” 


feature, 


EST exercises for the upper 

grades are again presented 
by Ernestine Bennett Briggs. § 
Georgiana Adrien Lieder, who is 
new to our pages, writes as fol- 
lows, “I have an extremely deep 
interest in contributing plays and 
stories of practical and interesting 
worth to the field of children’s 
literature.” § Katharine Nickel 
has had nine years’ experience as a 
teacher in elementary grades. § 
The music for “Columbus,” a 
poem by Nancy Byrd Turner, was 
written by Alice M. Beveridge. 
§ Marion Kassing is a frequent 
contributor of handwork to the 
pages of the INsTRUCTOR. 
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we Att 


SPOOKY HALLOWE'EN 
ENTERTAINMENTS. For 
all grades. Contains 167 dia- 
logues, Exercises, Panto- 
mimes, Drills, Recitations, 
Songs, Stunts and Games, 
Fortunes, Tests, Decorations, 
etc. 128 pages. 40 cents. 
CREEPY HALLOWE'EN 
CELEBRATIONS. For 
school, home and club. All 
ages are provided for. A real 
help to any one planning an 
entertainment, social or par- 
ty. 151 pages. 40 cents. 
HALLOWE'EN HILARITY 
Complete Parties for all 
ages, Stunts, Games, Fortunes, Fates, Warnings, 
Becitations. ~~ 7a Drills, Pantomimes. 160 
pages. cen 

HALLOWE" EN CELEBRATIONS. Drills, Reci- 
tations, Songs, Stunts, a Costumed ae 
— and Plays for all ages. 164 pages. 


THANKSGIVING 


THE THANKSGIVING PRO- 
GRAM BOOK. This is a de- 
cidedly modern and original 
selection of entertainment 
material for all grades. 
Songs and Drills, Recitations, 
Plays, Novelty Exercises, 
Pageants, Historical Tab- 
leaux, a Cantata and a Pup- 
pet Play. 40 cents. 

HE THANKSGIVING 
TREASURE BOOK. 102 up- 
usual Recitations, Opening 
Selections, Dialogues in 
Rhyme, Plays containing 
Songs and Drills, Novelties, 
Plays and Dialogues, Special Programs, Histori- 
«al Numbers, Dances and Drills, Action Songs, 
Pantomimes and Closing Numbers. For all 
grades. 40 cents. 

THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
14 Recitations, Exercises, Songs, Marches and 
Drills, Dialogues, Plays, Tableaux, Quotations, 
ee. 40 cents. 

Ask for Free Catalog listing Carnival Supplies, Notse 
Makers, Fun Makers, Money Makers, Balloons and 
(istumes. 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 
First & Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 


POOKY WALLOWEEN 
seTERTAIMMERNTS 
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LOOK FOR A 
SOLID GOLD 
NIB ina 
fountain pen 


Only solid gold can be de- 
pended upon to give lasting 
service and elastic writing 
ease. Three styles of points, 
fine, medium and dome. 
Barrels in gloss black and in 
brilliant modern color effects. 
=) Generous ink capacity. The 
features you find in expensive 
pens ...the quality you ex- 
pect in 


SPENCERIAN 
and with solid gold nib 
irridiam tip at 


$1.50 


Write to your school supply 
house or to us for special school 
prices. Samples for trial at 
special school price (may be 
returned for credit). 


Steel pens 
of course ! 


In many schools 
steel pens are pre- 
ferred to fountain 
pens. For three- 
quarters of a cen- 
tury Spencerian 
Steel pens have 
been famous for 
writing ease. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Oregon Unifies Its Higher | 
Education 


In accordance with a law enacted in 
1929 the state of Oregon has been cre- 
ating a coordinated and unified system 
of higher education in which six sepa- 
rate institutions, more or less competing, 
have been reorganized so that each may 
function to the best advantage. 

Under the new plan the State Univer- 





sity at Eugene, the State College at Cor- 


vallis, the Oregon Medical School at | 


Portland, and the normal schools at 
Monmouth, Ashland, and LaGrande are 
units in a system which is controlled by 
the State Board of Higher Education 
and administered by a chancellor. Each 
unit retains a certain individuality, be- 
| ing presided over by its own president, 
dean, or director. Dr. E. E. Lindsay is 
executive secretary of the State Board. 

A single catalog for the entire Oregon 
System of Higher Education will now 
present the offerings available in the 
state. These are grouped in three main 
divisions—lower division work at Cor- 
vallis and at Eugene; degree-granting 
schools at Corvallis, Eugene, and Port- 
land; and preparation for teaching at 
Ashland, Corvallis, Eugene, LaGrande, 
and Monmouth. 

Preparation for high school teaching 
is centered at Eugene and Corvallis un- 
der one director of high school teacher 
training and dean of education, each 
institution preparing teachers only in 
its recognized specialties and approved 
combinations. The elementary teacher 
training is distributed at the three nor- 
mal schools and headed and coordinated 
by one director of elementary teacher 
training, who also serves as president of 
the normal school at Monmouth, 


Under auspices of the National Stu- 
dent Forum on the Paris Pact, Wash- 
ington, D.C., twenty selected students 
made a trip to Europe during the sum- 
mer. In the group was Drew Steele, a 
senior girl in Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, whose paper, “What Is the 
Bearing of the Paris Peace Pact on the 
Question of World Disarmament?” had 
been judged the best in a contest among 
high school students of the United 
States. Eight other national awards, and 
a number of state awards, were made. 


The memory of Charles Brantley 
Aycock, “educational” governor of 
North Carolina, was honored recently 
when a bronze statue of him was placed 
in the United States Capitol at Wash- 
ington. He is considered to have done 
for North Carolina and the South what 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard did 
for New England in promoting the 
cause of equal opportunity in education. 
Governor Aycock died in 1912 when 
addressing an educational convention. 


Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman has assumed 
the editorship of The Nation’s Schools, 
a magazine concerned very largely with 
administrative problems. As teacher, 
principal, director of research in De- 
troit, educational consultant, professor 
of school administration and supervision 
in the University of Michigan, author, 
editor, and leader in educational re- 
search, Dr. Moehlman has made a large 
and practical contribution to school de- 
velopment along lines that could rightly 
be called scientific. 

















Let the children learn about 


COLOR 


this fascinating 






new way 





'5 Easy Steps... All Fun to do with these 48 


Actual Samples of the New Dennison Crepe 


Dennison has created a new easy 
fascinating way for the children to 
learn about color. How to under- 
stand color, how to use it and 
enjoy it. Many people go all their 
lives lacking these simple facts that 
would enable them to appreciate 
color in pictures, in clothes, in 
flowers, in all nature. Now,through 
this simple plan, even the youngest 
first grade pupil can understand 
why some colors harmonize and 
some do not, how to use colors 
to get certain effects. 

This new plan teaches color by 
having each pupil make color 
wheels and arrange color schemes 
out of actual samples of 48 beauti- 
ful colors of the New Dennison 
Crepe. Children will love to cut 
and arrange and paste these bril- 
liantly colored papers. Once you 
let them do the first easy lesson 
they will be eager for the others. 


Complete Instructions, Sketches, 
Materials for Every Child 


The new Dennison Crepe Color 
Guide for School use contains five 
simple lessons, illustrated with 
charts and drawings, a complete set 
of 48 colored samples of the 
New Dennison Crepe and 
directions that any child can 





THE NEW 


VINioow 
Srypr 













Dennison’s, Dept. X-24 
Framingham, Mass, 
Plenes ected an0.coccccccccened Color Wheel Instruc- 
tion Sets for use in the classroom — each set contain- 
ing 48 color samples of the NEW Dennison Crepe. 

I enclose.........- 

e set. Ten sets or more—3 cents per set.) Also include ' 

my FREE Color Guide for Crafts and Decorations. 


SONG taticesen 


PE snicnntinduakdtiinectttnamebense 


understand. It has been planned 
in consultation with art teachers. 
The Guide was expensive to pre 
pare, but the price has been set 
at less than cost so that you may 
have an individual set of the les- 
sons and samples for every child 
in your room—only 3 cents each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

Send at once for your supply so 
that you may have these new color 
lessons for the children early in the 
school year. Use the coupon below. 


Free If You Send Coupon Now 


We will include free a copy of 
“Dennison’s Color Guide for Crafts 
and Decorations”—contains actual 
samples of the NEW Dennison 
Crepe in 48 colors, shows how to 
use it in decorating, gives 66 correct 
color combinations. This Guide, 
regular price 10c, will be included 
free with your order for the Color 
Wheel Instruction Sets. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


(Less than 10 sets—5 cents per | 
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Self-Directing Workbooks 














Order From This List 
Desk Copies Free 
When Adopted 


We'll gladly send samples 
upon receipt of list price, 
and wiligive full credit for 
pay for any 
sample book on your orcer 
or 10 or more copies o 
Discount of 20 
wed on orders 
Wor more, F.O. B 


For 
Elementary 
an 
High School 
Subjects amount yoo 
Fit your texts area 
Fit your courses Otlahoma City 














Workbooks for use with— 
When the World Wa Young (any 
text) Second Grade. sees 25e each 
Progressive Series (any text) 1A, 2B, 
A . --l5e¢ each 





iB, 4A, 5B, SA 
SB, SA in 3 
Meek and Wilson, for Third, Fourth, 





Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Grade......40c each 
Open Door Series, for Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Grade — .....e-eerers — ««ege-++eeee# OC Cach 
Crumpton and Hosic, (Junior High) 
and Iil....... songnmesnpeguenes 45c each 
Lewis and Hosie (Senior High) I 
ent aaaten es 45e each 
Clippinger (Composition) ..45e each 
Metcalf and Long (English Litera- 
ture) . ‘ mm +5c each 
Metcalf and Payne (American Liter- 
ature) each 
Outside Reading Reports....................25¢ each 
Workbooks for— 
As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, 
Hamlet, Silas Marner, Tale of Twe 
Cities, Lady t Lake Julius 
Caesar, House of Seven Gables 15 each 
Ivanhoe pence pemseenmennanee 20c each 
GEOGRAPHY 


Workbooks for use with— 
Shepherd's Beginners for Third Grade 40c each 
ae red and Parkins, for 4B, 4A 
5 5 5 7B, 7 


. OA, ° » Bale Cdiscucececcs 30c each 
Brigham and McFarlane, 4B, 4A, 5B, 
5A, OB, _ Eee 30c each 
Brigham and McFarlane (Indiana 
Edition) Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh 
GEENIED _ ccoupcevsenanagenacncegese = 40c each 
Dodge-Lackey, for Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Grade ..40¢ each 
Whitbeck’s Physical Geography 45c each 
Whitbeck’s Commercial and Industrial 
Geography eienatiemanesae eeveeeeeeeO0C ach 

ARITHMETIC 

Essentials in Primary Numbers for 
Beginners ecceceeeed Oe Cach 
Work Books for use with any text— 
2B, 2A, 3B, 3A. 4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 
6B, 6A, 7B, TA. SB, SA, (each 
book covers a semester's work) .......... 30c each 





First Grade (full year's work) ............30¢ each 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Grade, (each 

book covers full year’s work) ............ 40c each 

HISTORY 

Workbooks for use with— 

Barker, Dodd and Webb (Story of 
a a 30c each 
Estill’s Beginners History............... 4Uc each 


Barker, Dodd and Webb (Growth of 


a Nation) Seventh and Eighth 

CIID -xteaattinstnaieatiadaeenbienmemniiandiaemenienees 40c each 
Adopted State History for Oklahoma, 

for Texas, for Tennessee ni 40c each 
Ancient History for Robinson, Breas- 

ted. and for Webster's ote 45c each 
Modern History for Robinson and 

Beard’s, and for Webster's iames 45c each 
American History for Muzzey's, for 
Beard's, for ite’s.. ...,.-.45¢ each 
American History (Generalized, for 

use with any text).. 45e¢ each 
English History for Cheney's tic each 

CIVICS 

Workbooks for use with— 

Hughes’ Elementary Civics..............-- 40c each 


King and Barnard for High School...45c each 


Workbooks for use with— 


Oaldwell and Eickenberry General 

TEEIIO  cnnssnccpsorsennnunmmantscomensneannent 60c each | 
Clement’s Biology ....... . 60c each | 
Domestic Science (any text) Seventh } 
Grade > ....60¢ each | 


Save Time 

Save Work 

Save Money 
Motivate Pupils 
Increase Interest 
Promote Efficiency 


SCIENCE 








First, 


First, 
Child’s 


irs 





Silent Reading, Comprehension Tests 


Silent Reading Tests for use with— 
Bobbs- Merrill 3 
° Second, Third and Fourth....15c each 
Child’s World Readers for Primer, 

First, Second and 
New Winston Readers for Primer, 
First, Second and Third...... 
Story and Study Readers for Primer, 
Second and Thir¢ = 
Story Hour 
Primer and_ First : = 
Real Life Readers for Primer and 
Nature Study Seatwork— 

First, Second and Third Grade..... 


and Seat Work 


Readers for Primer 


. _ SOPneees 15c each 

..1 5c each 
15c each 
Readers for 
penggaveng 15c each 


15c each 


20c each 











Send your order now for prompt delivery 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


715 North Hudson 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


























PRICES 


Songs for Religious Day and General Use 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Entire Series (8 Books with Playlets) 
Recreation Songs for Upper grades 

For Canada add 10c for each book. 


Published and 
for sale by 





Churchill-Grindell 
ROTE SONG BOOKS 


for PRIMARY and INTERMEDIATE Grades 


Each book complete in itself—the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


. sse-e35C per copy 


.45c each 
45c each 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL MUSIC CO. 


PLAYLETS 


“The Awakening” 
“Visit to Fairyland” 
“The Brown’s Christmas” 

These playlets make very attractive 
programs for any school and the 
songs suggested are found in the 
series of rote song books. This makes 
it possible for several grades or an 
entire school to work together on 
the same program. 


Platteville, 








October }, 











TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMEN; 
Maps and Charts for School Use 7 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 





that the readers of the INsTRUCTOR 
would like to know about the maps that 
can be obtained from the United States 
Government. Three characteristics dis- 
tinguish U.S. Government maps: 

1. They are inexpensive. For 10 
cents you can get a copy of a Geological 
Survey map which cost $10,000 to 
make. 

2. They supplement the general serv- 
ice school maps published by commercial 
companies. Government maps supply 
information on special subjects: eleva- 
tions, weather, time, soil, air-mail routes, 
cable lines, oil, national forests, etc. 

3. The Federal Government can sup- 
ply a teacher with any one of more than 
10,000 different maps. 


OUTLINE Maps For Projects 


What the average teacher wants to 
know is what kind of maps she can ob- 
tain from the Government that she can 
use in teaching, and how to order them. 
Some of the larger outline maps can be 
used in projects even in the primary 
grades. There are innumerable maps 
which can be used in the upper grades 
in connection with geography, history, 


and other subjects. 

Suppose you have a primary class 
working on a_ trip-around-the-world 
project. If you want an outline map 
large enough for a group to work at 
and cheap enough to throw away, you 
can obtain such a chart from the Hy- 
drographic Office, Navy Department, in 
one of three sizes: (1) a small map 19 
by 31 inches (30 cents); (2) a larger 
one 30 by 50 inches (50 cents); or (3) 
a very large one 9 feet long and 4 feet 
high, which comes in three panels or 
sheets, each 3 by 4 feet ($1.80). These 
are printed on a good grade of white 
paper which can be worked on with 
crayons and most inks. 

If the project your pupils are work- 
ing on is confined to the United States 
there are two convenient outline maps 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., one 11.4 
by 17.9 inches (10 cents), and the 
other 30 by 45 inches (25 cents). 

The Federal Government even has 
maps which serve very well for outline 
maps of each state. These are the post 
route maps, which contain so little 





Wisconsin. 











WORKBOOKS 


No need to deprive your students of valuable workbooks when 





they can be purchased for as little as 8c per copy. 


Following prices postpaid for orders of 5 or more of one title. 


Add 3c per book when ordering less than 5. 


READING—An Easy Work and Play Book, Pre-Primer-——12c; 
Games for Bright Eyes, Primer—15c. ARITHMETIC—Arithme- 
tie Drill Pads,Grades 2,3, 4,—each 10c. Practice Exercises in Arithmetic, 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8- each 18. GEOGRAPHY—Problems and Projects in 
HISTOR Y—Backgroun 


Geography, Book 1—20c, Book 2—34c. 


each 20c; American History, Grades 7 and 8—each Me; 


d American History, Grades 5 and 6— 
ENGLISH—Modern English Exercises, Grades 


PER COPY AND UP 








1, 4,5, 6, 7,8—each 15e: SPELLING—Spelling Tablet-8c. SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1257 SO. WABASH AVE., 


printed matter that they can be used 
readily in the classroom. They vary in 
size but are approximately 33 by 46 
inches. They should be ordered from 
the Disbursing Clerk, Post Office De- 
partment. These state maps are 60 
cents a copy except those for five states 
which require double maps, for which 
the charge is $1.20: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, California, Nevada. 


Maps or Your Own NEIGHBORHOOD 


One of the most remarkable things | sent on request. 


about Federal Government maps is the 
amount of information they can give 


you about your own neighborhood. 


general science, current events, reading, | 


te 

Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education ha 

——_} by 

hu 

Teachers attending education conven- | school, the road that runs by th} . 
tions always show great interest in map| door, the near-by creek, and the height 
exhibits. Therefore, it occurs to me | of the adjacent hill are probably », _ 


corded on a map costing 10 cents, 

Very detailed maps published by 4 ™ 
Government are of three kinds; (1 
| Atlas sheets, 16% by 20 inches ( 
cents each) show the roads, railroa, 
cities, towns, houses, churches, cree 
rivers, bridges, schools, variations in lap; 
level every 20 feet up or down, foreg; 
swamps, etc. They are especially usefy 
in studying neighborhood geography ani 
in planning hikes or vacation toy 
About 45 per cent of the United Stat. 
has been mapped with Atlas sheets, Ag 
the Geological Survey, Department o 
the Interior, whether it has a map of 
your neighborhood. This office also hy; 


sets of maps showing typical geograph. 





| ic features. 
| (2) North America series, Map of 
the World: By agreement with foreign 
nations the Geological Survey is pub. 
lishing 24- .by 25-inch sheets which 
when all the countries have finished their 
share, will provide detailed maps for the 
whole world. United States sheets now 
ready (40 cents each) are: K-19, New 
| England; K-18, Hudson River region; 
J-10, Northern California; and 1-19, 
Southern California. 
(3) Soil maps: Your county may bk 
_ one of the 1,400 for which the Depart 
ment of Agriculture has prepared a soil 
map. These maps show not only th 
kind of soil but also in great detail 
physical features, towns, railroads 
streams, churches, schools, etc. 


GuIDES TO GOVERNMENT Maps 


Teachers will wonder how to find 
and order the maps they need. Handy 
aids are Superintendent of Documents 
free price lists: No. 53, “Maps”; No. 35, 
“Geography and Exploration”; No. 43, 
“Forestry”; and No. 18, “Engineering 
and Surveying.” Another aid is the 
|“General Information” pamphlet sup- 
| plied free from the Department of the 
| Interior. 
| Maps, unlike documents, can be or- 
| dered chiefly from the Government bu- 

reaus publishing them. Sometimes they 
/can be purchased in local book stores. 
Send check or money order; no stamps. 
It will be useful to remember that 

| the Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
| ment, and the State Department have 
maps of foreign shores and some foreign 
countries. The Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
| vey charts our own coasts. The Geo 
logical Survey maps the land regions of 
the United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

When in doubt write to the US. 
Board of Surveys and Maps, Department 
|of the Interior. This office can direct 
you to the kind of map you need. 

Teachers will find new useful Gov- 
ernment maps listed each month ia 
School Life, official monthly organ of 
| the Office of Education, Department of 
' the Interior. A specimen copy will be 











EpiTor1aL Note: In our November i<_ 
Mr. Boutwell will continue his discussion ¢ 
useful maps which teachers may obtaiz 


CHICAGO | Few teachers realize that their own| from the U.S. Government. 





October jy 
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TRAVEL CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER 15 


HE INnstructor’s Fifth Annual Travel Contest will close October 15. 

Introduced as an experiment in 1928, the Contest plan of encouraging 
teachers to describe their vacation trips was successful from the very start. It 
has induced hundreds of persons to crystallize their experiences in writing, there- 
by gaining a new appreciation of the benefit received from travel. It has enabled 
hundreds of thousands of others to find out just how their fellow teachers were 
impressed by the places visited, in whatever part of the world. Readers of the 
travel stories have learned, also, as if by personal conversation with the writers, 
how substantial were the dividends received by these teachers—personally and 
professionally—from their vacation investment. 


This is the final announcement, in our pages, of the 1932 Travel Contest. 





$1050.00 To BE DistTRIBUTED 


One Ist Prize is offered for the best account of travel in the 
United States or Canada, or both. This is termed travel “at home.” 
Another Ist Prize is offered for the best account of travel abroad. 
The other 98 prizes are offered for accounts of travel anywhere. 


PRIZES VALUE 
1 ist (travel at home) $ 100.00 
1 lst (travel abroad) 100.00 
1 2nd (travel anywhere) 75.00 
1 3rd 60.00 
1 4th ™ a 50.00 
1 Sth ° ae 35.00 
1 6th a = 25.00 
1 7th " i 20.00 
25 Prizes of $10 each (travel anywhere) 250.00 
_67 Prizes of $5 each - 335.00 
100 $1050.00 











Contest Open to: | (Note: 
1) Teachers in elementary and junior] ¢79 gy any previous 
high schools, public, private, or parochial. | ju cted by this 
(Includes kindergarten.) gible.) 
2) Persons holding administrative or 
supervisory positions in such schools. 


Winners of prizes larger than 
Travel Contest 
magazine are not eli- 


| Contest Limited to: 


3) Instructors preparing students for | Accounts of railroad or steamship 
riers in elementary and junior high | ¢- ye (or both) during 1932. (If you 
schools. | 


|used other means of transportation, for 
4) Students in normal schools, teachers 


example busses or airplanes, incidentally, 
colleges, and college departments of edu- 


you are not disqualified. ) 
cation who are preparing for elementary 


and junior high school service. (Does not 


| Length of Story: 
teacher- | ; 

Not less than 1000 words. 
2000 words. 


include students in high school 
training : : 
ning classes. ) | Not more than 


of children of ele- 


mentary and junior high school age. 


To those who think 


Learning Music is hard- 


ERHAPS you think that taking 
music lessons is like taking a dose 
of medicine, Itisn’t any longer! 
Asfar as you’re concerned, the old 
days of long practice hours with their 
hard work exercises, and expensive 
personal teacher fees are over with. 
You have no alibis whatsoever for 
not making your start toward musical 
good times now! 
For, through a method that removes 
boredom and extravagance from 
music lessons, you can now learn to play 


§) Private tutors 
(Continued on page 6) 








THE INSTRUCTOR 








‘The children enjoy 


these books. Teachers 


ask for them 


—SUPERVISOR 














ember issue, 
liscussion of 
may obtail 





your favorite instrument entirely at home—without 
4 private teacher—in half the usual! time—ata frac- 
tion of the usual cost. 


Easy As Can Be 

The lessons come to you by mail from the famous 
U.S. School of Music. They consist of complete 
printed instructions, diagrams, and all the music 
youneed, You'’renever in hot water. First you 
are told how a thing isdone. Then a picture shows 
you how, then you do it yourself and hear it. No 
private teacher could make it clearer or easier. 

Over 600,000 people learned to play this modern 
way—and found it easy 
as A-B-C, Forget that 
old-fashioned idea that 





LEARN TO PLAY 


Piano sv —- you need special “tal- 
Guitar Ukulele ent.” Justread the list 
of instruments in the 
Organ Saxophone | panel, decide which one 
Tenor Banjo you want to play, and 


Hawaiian Guitar 
Piano Accordion 
Or Any Other Instru- 
ment. 


the U.S. School will do 
the rest, No matter 
which instrument you 
choose, the cost in each 
case will average the 














same—just a | uae 
fewcentsaday, | 
Send for our 
Free Book and 
Demonstration 
Lesson 


If you really 
do want toplay 
your favorite 
instrument, fill out and mai] the coupon asking for 
our Free Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. 
These explain our wonderful method fully and show 
you how easily and quickly you can learn to play at 
little expense, Instruments aresupplied when need- 
ed—cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 610 
Brunswick k Bldg. New York City. 
US. Ss. School of | Music, 610 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Send me your amazing free book, “‘How You Can Master Music 
in Your Own Home,’’ withinspiring message by Dr. Frank Crane; 
also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does not put me under any 
obligation 





When children are kept busy with fas- 
cinating, helpful work that they enjoy, 
the teacher saves much time and effort. 


READING 


Seatwork Activities for mine In 
Reading, 32 pages... .. eawuue 


Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages... 


My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; No. 2, 
second grade, 64 pages, each. ose 


Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first ante 
No. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each. 1 


Eye and Ear Fun, (workbook in phonics), 


ENGLISH 


Language Helps for Written English, 64 
pages, illustrated, second, third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades; a book for each grade, 


Sharp’s Language Practice for third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades; a book for each grade, 


Sharp's English Exercises for seventh and 
eighth grades; a book for each grade, 96 
I iis HS eens h cenenbacedesesx 

More than 800,000 copies of Sharp's 
English series were sold in 1931. 


Each book we offer is 
guaranteed to be satis- 





I inne tttcdsctenciteasdcs 186 


E use of Webster books elimi- 
nates waste of teachers’ and pupils’ 
time, raises the standard of work per- 
formed, creates a new interest in the 
classroom, and reduces pupil failures. 
These books are based on the subject 
and not restricted to any particular text. 
That is why thousands of superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and classroom teach- 
ers select Webster workbooks and 
seatwork books year after year. Web- 
ster books are as skillfully and expertly 
prepared as the finest texts, yet they 
are offered at a price every boy and 
girl can afford to pay—a price 
cheaper than tablet paper. 


Webster Workbooks 
and Seatwork Books 
100 Titles » » Millions in use daily 


ARITHMETIC 


First Grade Number Book, 64 pages. . 
Work and Play in Numberland, ascend 
Se ads och te cchon vd deccwesed 
Standard Arithmetic Drilts and Tests, a 
book for each grade from second to cighth 
inclusive, tablet form, 7x10, 128 pages, 
Ry ES Sra ee a 
Practical Problems in Arithmetic, a book 
for each grade from third to eighth, inclu- 
sive, 5x74, 64 pages, each............... 12¢ 


GEOGRAPHY 


. 260 


first and second grades, 64 pages......... 25¢ 
Third Grade Seatwork, 64 pages......... .20e a 2 and Near, for third or fourth grade, 
Fourth Grade Seatwork, 72 pages. ....... 20c egy wa Adi etal lege back lal tag ae 


Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for 
grades fifth to seventh, n Geograp ” 


Book |, United States, 128 pages....... 406 
Book il, South America, 72 pages........ 25¢ 
Book ii, Europe, 112 pages. Se 


Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 pages. 25e 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages. . . 366 





A EE rE ee eee See: 25¢ 


HEALTH 


Happy Health Hours, Book I, first 
Book 11, second grade, 64 pages, eac 

~ Health and Safety Book, for third or 
oO 


rade; 


urth grade, 06 pages........cccccccsses 25ce 


Health Tests and Exercises, Book !, fifth 
and sixth grades; Book i, seventh and 
eighth grades, 64 pages, each.. 


Regular discount on orders of $2.00 or more, plus transportation 


COMPLETE CATALOG FREE - JUST MAIL COUPON 











phere, 160 pages.......... 40c 








or your m 
a ptm bh Each WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY Cc : 
book is sold at a price St. Louis, Missouri 
boys and girls can af- Gentlemen: ; : 
ford to pay. Send mail- Oo agent g me the books I have listed. Enclosed is 6...... 
ing price for copies, or C Please send me your free catalog. 
write for information ae Sea PSN eee eee CE 
concerning the series. PI ON TI a ices csiccincvectcladenickiicincinsiciniiaica tne llama iiamaa 
All prices postpaid. | 
' [TE a P 








Name.. 

Address... congapeuncen - 
Have You 

Instrument ..._ Instrument ?....... 
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PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY | Pioneer Days in Idaho 
Plan now to use these pictures throughout the school year in Language, Literature, History, Geography and in Picture Study. The unvarnished history of the 


' . Northwest is more exciting than mog 
hs Awarded Four Geld Medals ‘The Perr Pictures 2250 Subjects fiction “thrillers.” Many episodes rp. 
corded in the recently published India, 

“] received the pictures in fine con- || Wars of Idaho by R. Ross Arnold wep 
dition. They are very beautiful. The || described to the author by the partic. 
children are always delighted with pants. Through his study of source 


st “I have used them a great deal in 
my school work and have never found 
their equal.” 





them.” : ; 

q “I’ve used the Perry Pictures for fif- _ books on the riod and his TsOnal 

2 pe pe 
teen years in class work and they contacts, Mr. Arnold has gathered mate. 
, 4 a eee bee ee 35 years 1897—1932 rial which he presents in very readabk 
: nae af 43 » P This year we celebrate our — oe a and a 
35th anniversary. eaders of those stirring days made his. 
4 . tory. Heroic, desperate, and picturesqy 

ONE CENT SIZE. For 50 or more. “1: the : 

Assorted as desired. Postpaid. Size Millions of the Perry | figures cast long shadows across the wil 
3 by 3%. Pictures have been used in country that Idaho then was. To some 
, TWO CENT SIZE. 5% by 8. For public schools and in \of them the present generation owes ; 
4 any 25 or more. 2250 subjects. ie tee debt it can repay only by keeping their 


memory green; others were Bad Men jn 
neeneeac ss such a big way as to entitle them to en. 
SPECIAL OFFER. FREE during fame. Indian Wars of Idaby 
In the September INSTRUCTOR, | contains a preface by the author’s wife, 
see the special offer of a beautiful Perry Elta M. Arnold, who is superintendent 
Picture FREE, Boston Edition, 5% by || of public instruction in Idaho County, 


(See how large the Two Cent Size are.) 
Send 50 cents for any 25 Two Cent 
Size or any 50 One Cent Size. 
Or 50 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 
for children, or 25 about Columbus and 
about the Pilgrims, for October and 





. November history stories. Size 5% 8 inches, in September and October. 
; by 8 inches. A post card will bring it. Idaho. The volume is listed this month 
(Tha te one of the Feeding Her Birds. Millet, in our department “The New Books,” 
ys Send 15 cents in cot t for 64- 
4 Catalogues Citiicgue of ico) miniature iitecteecions ‘the Perry Pictures © cox 13. Malden, Mass. 








Manual work, singing, and drawing, 
in addition to ordinary elementary 








Teachers: Tell your pupils about this— Travel Contest Closes school subjects, are up ep to 
/ patients 3 to 10 years of age in a hospi. 
} Girls and Boys Can Earn Christmas Money October 15 sd in Lien eccead. Tamo-anill 


ri Easily by Selling Christmas Cards (Continued from page 5) trained teachers, and though the in. 
+ struction is privately supported, the 


to their families, neighbors and friends. 25c Package of 12 Christmas cards and Closing Date: 7 : : 
school is officially recognized. 


folders—all different. Each package costs only 12\4c and sells easily for 25c. All Contest 





stories must be in our 




























Order 20 packages for $2.50. Sell for $5.00. Earn $2.50. hands by October 15, 1932. Your story 
If cash is sent with order, we pay parcel post charges, or we allow them 30 days for selling , " - 2. “ , 
Z and add postage to bill. may describe a trip taken any time during 
: Now is the Best Time, Everybody Will Want Cards This Year. 1932 before the close of the Contest. 
/ Ask for sample package on approval. SANDFORD CARD CO. Box 85, Dansville, N.Y. Wet , 
Hie e Cannot: 
ot Return manuscripts or photographs. 
sy ~s Contestants should retain duplicates. 
ws PIN 6.5 te, We Promise: 
Snot 2 ‘2s r: GUARD AND CHAIN To publish (1) the two stories which | 
Silver .26 2.50 Raised letters on pin, or back- : ° 
Roll. Gold 45 4.76 ~ Sub Ben. Ne, ©1258 Each - awarded first prizes; (2) as a We supply 
) No. RSO3 Raised letters Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .86 By. Bs Searing Sitvee 4 ot er pee-wenning stories, Or extracts all entertain- 
or baekground enameled. Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 444 Ne.COS2 Esch from them, as possible. J 
east, Git. & Geld Tepes 2 10Kt. Gold $2.50 $2 : - ment needs 
png wT yheglng 44 Gold Pliteds 29 Rules for Contestants: for dramatic 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co, Nek? om 1) Use a typewriter, or write clearly lubs.lod 
if Semptes tocned cose your Butadtpaie yy Stor Silzer Mluere, ft with ink, on one side only of business- CAUDS, LOGE, 
\ ew i. size paper (8% x 11 in.), leaving space schools, ete., 
between the lines. and forevery 





! 
ree. 
2) On the first sheet, give the follow- Catalogue F occasion. 


ALL CHRISTMAS CARDAGENTS fives: 
seQ/ OOIE-CPROS.maneS5OZprorir | 2 ice, || GAR eee 


These up-to-the-minute juveniles are the big sellers this =~ te family with children buys 
on sight. DESIGNS IRRESISTIBLE. Some to be colored. Some to cut out. Some 


an 











— 


b) Title of your story. 








with clever individual rw -outs. Printed with names in unique kiddie bg PRICES c) List of places visited, in order, 
AMAZINGLY LO Assortments sell at 50c dz. Write for the sam book that with names of transportation lines used 
makes you the real money. Enclose 30c stamps. on each part of your trip. new 


ee eee ee 


KIDDIE CARD COMPANY, Dept. 110, 542-S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO is Tae elaine ob 0 eae 


Engle’s National “‘Standard’’ Display Alphabet |r. If you are a teacher, give grade, Teaching 


Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 3'' vertical height— school, and place. If you are a student, 
































clearly visible across room. Printed on best white bristol, makes a beautifal give details to show that you are eli- 
blackboard border 16'4 feet long. Harmonizes with nationally used_pen- a ie arts 
SEEEEEEE manship systems. Send Money Order for sample set at following Post- gible (see paragraph 4 under “Contest 
) paid Prices. Open to”) : 
a ee © 0 ee PRIMARY ALPHABET (Script and d Roman Combined) with Figures, $1.50. ; 
i . Script Alphabet and Figures $1.00 Roman Alphabet and Figures .75. e) Certificate, which should read as Stack end white Meteiil 
: 4 J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man” New Address P. O. Box 126, Rochester, Pa.| follows: Ce ee ae 
: 4 T h A ER I know that (Each chart a complete unit) 
w ea c Suntecte 0 r t ART AID SERVICE has qualifications as given above, and that - 21% x28 ee ai 
4 Ito $ with from 18 to 26, hand-made | pe gy yd pp hy ay hy he (or she) took the trip here described, rice: 30c per set o 
4) oa ™ for October. | Beautification, Character Building, a an Kind- in 1932 
‘ r lish A t ° 
} "Color— Trees See re sien Gesterenhetiostenayh Please Use This Coupon 
‘hy —Columb Allfor$1, Package of 100 —— Se Hallowe'en, ‘ mn <cemmes Gin GED GEEEED GEE GED CED 
i State grade you teach. Send 50c in|] Thanksgiving and Christmas fifty cen . 
I 8 ART SERVICE, Birmingham, Mich a ~ —_— mn — whose ed aut foils is: Dairymen’ ety one Ass’a, Inc. 
‘ — = 11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








ALBERT Teachers’ Agency |/rminreo WEDDING INVITATIONS | nin ad at acy 









































: ., Chicago. or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with Paget 
+ 25 E. Jecheon Bivd., Ching ‘two sets of envelopes for $5.75 ; 50 for $3.75 ; 25 3) On the next sheet, start your story. | ae = nc cmmet mel 
: 46th Year. If not satisfactorily locat- for $3.00. Printed in either engraver "sscript or Number this sheet “1” and later sheets “2,” |] ), _ if you wis py 
ed, try Albert Teachers’ Agency. We text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: h sh ~ free. 
have calls the year round and may 100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. “3,” etc. Repeat title on each sheet. 
and mail to us with P.O. ordertocover A EO LO 
place you. a st Yon sa Bd he ty reeirdnna mnt tovouprepa 4) Send your story, with postage fully | 
Other Offices: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y.; Hyde Bidg., Spokane. | F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, ° prepaid, 20 that it will arrive by October a ~ 
————————— , 
MA PT i G—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER | 15, 1932 addressing as follows: 
NUSCRI lished Sod macheteh 00 KODAK FILMS~Yocn' Next Kobax rina |" * Travet Eprror, THE Instructor  |ff Schoolor 
W. reasonable prices. Write | DEVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents each. eeliensa i | 0. tion — 
VAN PRESS, 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. | MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnat Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO ’ 
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daho 
Ad 
y of the 
than mog ae me 
spisodes re, 
shed India, e a . 1 
nel wa Earn Your School Equipment Selling Imprint Pencils 
the partici. 
Of soure Fine Quality U. S. Flags — ome a Lage ee Se pur- Genuine Leather 
lis person A Five, Six or Eight Foot Fi — chase of equipment for schools is year. 
hered mat genuine flag cloth, guaranteed fast colors, Items that you need and hoped to have may Foot Ball, Volley Ball 
e. stripes securely sewed (not printed), com- not be included in the school budget. or Basket Ball 
ry readabk plete with canvas headings and metal . . 
pee eyelets, suitable for outdoor or indoor Yet there is an opportunity for you and your pu- For sellin 
nd military use, for selling only ONE-HALF  pils to obtain needed school equipment by doing a NE-HA 
; made his. GROSS of our Special Pencils. pleasant, sparetime task. Sell Imprint Pencils and GROSS of our 
pict A a ag of a earn the valuable awards offered in this advertise- Guat _ Hh agypescer gee 4 
1CCUresque materials as above for selling ment! Thousands of teachers throughout the coun- serviceable Balls, complete wit 
ss the wil One cries Deter gen, Five ‘TY, have used this means of obtaining equipment for sk aualty Rubber Bladder, Lace, et. 
’ To $0) or Six Foot Flag made of gen- their schools and have found it as easy as it is curing this Athletic Equipment for your 
i me uine heavy weight Defiance bunt- economical. School without a single penny of ex- 
10M Owes 3 ing, moth proof, heavy canvas Osborne Imprint Pencils are of the highest quality pense to Teacher, Pupil, or Patron. 
epi : headings, reinforced edges, metal nq sell for no more than any good quality pencils Pencils suitably imprinted, if ordered 
SE Ah : he h <a ‘ie “fl yg i-- a would ordinarily sell for in a tone. We imprint : , 
. t ighest tainab - : : c 
Bad Men in Beoutitut “Site “Flees adiiteg only ONE ‘GROSS pe Pencils. °F each pencil, free, with an appropriate slogan for the Large 16x20 Inch Framed 
them to en. i on wii| Pencils will be imprinted “Sold for the Premium you want to work for. Pictures with Glass Front 
: of Idaby be sent on request./ Flag Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. Don’t send a penny in advance. We extend credit ange rethyor yet yr pag 
—_— ‘ terms of thirty, sixty or ninety days, which gives you _— 2 Soe eale Oni 
thor S wile, Instructor School Library ample time to sell the pencils before paying for them. being on by Bm 
erintendent Fifty books of 32 or more pages Act quickly. Fill in the coupon and mail to-day. Each pencil will be imprinted “Cold 
10 County. each, bound in flexible linen — Ser the Picture Fund,” in gilt letter- : 
yy i a s th- . ry q 7 
this month Sere’ brary bones. These beaks Special Reward for the Teacher a 
r Books,” provide supplementary reading of With each sale of One Gross or more pencils Calvin Coolidge Woods 
" oe eps Cue one oe i h h i th Herbert Hoover The Angelus 
supplied assorted for all of the we will present to the teacher sponsoring the Te A. Lintherth Can't You Talk 
eight grades or for any particular sale a Beautiful Box of Personal Name Station- See ~ ~ ae pe RR 
d drawi grades which you may designate. ery. This award will be sent upon receipt of Guam Guitien ‘Yaak Gan Lone Wolf e 
— Given for the sale of only TWO remittance provided this reaches us within 60 yon By The Gleaners Boy and Rabbit 
elementary GROSS te gh oy bg 4 = days from date pencils are received. Be sure Theodore Roosevelt The Old Mill Nearly Home : 
oe a py to send name and address desired on stationery. Warren G. Harding Song of the Lark Passage 
taught to Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. ; 
in a hospi. ° | Sens erm es mens er mm mm ; 
re are two Red Cross Lace Size In. Oct. 32. aa 
h the in First Aid Cabinet Chicago | THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY 60. Camden, Now York. ani ; 
orted, the A necessity in the school- utomatic } Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid....................-. gross of your Special f 
room. Contains all things Pencil Pencils. We agree to sell them at Sc each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the 
needed in case of accidents pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
; cuts, burns, sprains, ete. Sharpener | our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale 
Includes Instruction Book With Special (J Send pencils without imprint. 
based on Red Cross ideas. 1 pecia 
Size 12 in. high by 3% > Attachment to Imprint pencils—‘‘Sold for the... Fund.” 
deep. Made of hardwood, sharpen all sizes of pen- | _ ; i 
oak finish, with paneled ot. Spat ry | Foocher’s seis 
door. Given for the sale only - — * — 
of only TWO GROSS of GROSS of our Special | Name of ; 
our Special Pencils. Pencils will be imprinted, “Sold for the _ Pencils. Pencils will be Prin. or Trustee. Address... eistsiabsdtpecttasetideinled chica } 
First Aid Cabinet Fund” in gilt when so ordered. suitably imprinted in gilt, when so ordered. ; 
Name of School : 
or District No 
: i rt and 
Suggestions for Week, a ee pa sh ve 7 
suppl ‘ 3 artists, (C) special prominen 1 
We National Picture W eek art magazines. eac j Cw Z2as 
| J OctToBER 16-22 Women’s Clubs.—The chairman of 
needs ° % ' 
the Art Committee of each women’s d ] d d ll 1 
amatic Teachers are being urged to take an | club should have an active part in plan- escri an 1 ustrat ; 
lodges, active part in promoting National Pic-| ning the observance. She may be able b other Teachers in ; 
8, ete., ture Week, October 16-22. Although | to have an exhibit in the club’s rooms y 
r every this is intended to be a recognition by or in some way feature Picture Week 
a the community, rather than merely by | in a program. The members of the Art School Arts Ma azine 
‘ schools, of the importance of good pic- | Committee will wish to visit exhibits at g 
ot, 58 tures, IC IS assumed that educators will | schools and galleries. Your art teaching brings better results with these 
. Mlinole be important members of any com-| Newspapers—The attitude of the good ideas and illustrations to help you. Art lessons 
— munity committee for Picture Week | newspapers is important. Editors will - ont to eae bemman cath mages gives 
and that schools will often lead in the receive material direct from Chicago, pienty of art work—no wondering what to do next— 


observance. Publicity material is being 
sent to newspapers, but the following 
suggestions may be helpful in arousing 
interest and carrying the week through 
to success: 

Schools.—(a) Exhibit of pictures in 
rooms and corridors. (b) Announce- 
ment of National Picture Week to chil- 
dren, with discussion. (c) Classes 





but if the local committee solicits their 
interest and convinces them of the value 
of the movement represented by Na- 
tional Picture Week, they will be much 
more likely to give prominence to pub- 
licity. 

The Mayor.—If the mayor is included 
in planning the week, he may be willing 
to issue a proclamation, which, of 





issue—many illustrations are examples of what children have done. 
pages are added as an extra ineach issue. 24 color pages scheduled for 1932-1933 issues. 
‘Ideas like these make your art work easier,—clever cut-outs, holiday borders and 
drawings, crayon and water color sketches, posters, sandtable projects, simple handi- 
crafts, puppet shows, plays, correlations of art work with other subjects. 





10 issues a year, one for each school month. 

Here is the way this help comes. Each month 
a new SCHOOL ARTS is delivered to you 10 days 
before = need it—October teaching help arrives 
September 20. 

More pages of illustration than reading in each 
Special color 


eet 


llustrated visit art galleries, public buildings, and | course, should go into the newspapers, September brings 16 posters for grades, dog drawings, puppet show, pageant and a 
son milk shops where pictures can be seen. (d) together with an appropriate news story. ship project. : aa ; 
lete unit) Pupils write about the pictures with | The proclamation might read somewhat October has prepared for you—4 pages in color of turkey, Pilgrim and Mayflower cut- ; 
" which th famili: Ral il “Ack ledoi h outs—an Indian Village project with 55 different articles and characters to draw and 
ew eA they are most familiar—at school | as follows: Acknowle ging that good make—scenery for historic plays and plenty of Halloween goblins, etc. : 

and at home. pectures are an important influence ina Doesn’t this sound like the kind of help you can use? 

Stores.—Request merchants to make | child’s education; that they provide an Try SCHOOL ARTS for this year—you will have one of the most enjoyable and 

a special displays of worth-while pictures |element of brightness and beauty in easiest years of teaching art and drawing—10 good numbers—64 to 70 pages per num- 

and include announcements of National home, school, and office, making for oo rY . pageful—more pages of pictures than reading—each issue gives you 
sn, Inc. Picture Week in their advertising. happiness in life and refinement of taste; the equal of a reference text and catalog of supplies combined. 
> 4 Museums.—Any institutions in | and that they are a positive good in the ‘ 
ng Charts. community housing permanent art ex- | community, since all that is beautiful in MAIL THIS COUPON — BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 

hibits and traveling exhibitions will be | our surroundings is an influence against 
982-33 cata- glad to help increase interest in pictures. evil, I hereby proclaim the period of SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 624 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 





i Picture Week exhibits of prints. ance may be obtained by addressing the |} Name___ ey 
Libraries. —Libraries can cooperate by | American Art Bureau, 116 West Jack- Add Cc; T 
nt (a) an exhibit of prints during Picture | son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. A msncnasen paetane dessadieeseeereccarereecce 








They can cooperate by announcements 
of Picture Week in their bulletins, with 
mention of special attractions, and by 





October 16-22 as Picture Week in the 
city (village) of sy 
Further suggestions for the observ- 











Please enter my subscription at once for SCHOOL ARTS. 


_] Enclosed is $3.00 in payment (Subscription price in U. S. A.) 1 Send bill for 
$3.00 payable Nov. 5, 1932. 
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BIRD and NATURE PICTURES || answers ro Quenes 


— In Natural Colors. 








F Queries can seldom be answered in the 

Dodson-Mumford collection. ... The most complete in exist- next issue after their receipt, and omissions | j 
nee. Exact reproductions from Nature. Supplied in size 7 x 9 "eine . 
inches, in natural colors suitable for mounting or framing. 374 ne frequently necessary because of limited 

pictures in the collection, and thousands of other educational space. A remittance of ten cents with each = 
pictures including Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, question secures reply by private letter. 
Marine Shells, Butterflies, Birds’ eggs and nests, ete. Price Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
ents each for 15 or more 1429 FirtH Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 


Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





INDUSTRIAL 
PICTURES 








Crayola was the first colored crayon 








How large is the dirigible Akron? 


— . The new aid to teaching. Enable . . : H I 
Blue Jay the students to visualize the impor- Ri le Isl i] to be used for fabric decoration. Use 
tant steps in the world’s industries, and supplement textbooks. Node isiand, it with stencils or mark directly on 
Deepten ot the bettem of ca pisture The Akron is 785 feet long, 132 feet the fabric—set the color with a hot 

Send for Reference Index and Price List which «ives complete . " $ . H les 

information about the complete collectior o: Bird, Nature and in diameter, and 146 feet high. It has a an a a a 
Industrial pictures. Also folder of Dodson’s hand colored and 4 ° . Wl; 5 : 

sepia sepusdnctions of Old Masters duplicated so porfecth that gas volume of SIX and one-half million T ws z ctr H Leaf 
f : y , Write for Free Instruction Leaflet. 

they cannot be told from the originals except by an expert art cubic feet. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc., 300 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. Sheep Shearing Is Egypt an independent country?— 41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
New Jersey. 


| — " The British protectorate was termin- C R AYO LA 
|Smith’s Regents Review Books | 4:64 and the independence of Egypt rec- 


connoisseur, 






































Elementary and ognized in 1922. This country has since THE FAVORITE COLORED CRAYON 
High School Teachers: continued as an independent kingdom. a 
What is the value of American rail- Teachers 

| A F ree Copy way bonds?—lowa. Principals 


+ . The outstanding American railway Supervisors 
In Your Subj ect bonds amount to approximately fourteen 

‘ ‘“ billion dollars. This does not represent GROW WHILE TEACHING 
| —if You Write at once: [all the indebtedness of the railroads. 











If you have never used Smith’s Regents | The bonds constitute the funded debt. | By Using 

Review Books, write us at once and we will , 

send a Question Book in y nee well How many different makes of auto- | THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

your subject, with . / x T YCco 

our compliments. Please state subject you | mobiles are manufactured at this time, | HOME-STUD URSES 

teach. This offer good only till October 15th. | and how many that were once made| Tue *imflet Sram ease 

ompie rom the final examinations oO sin . : >. 4 interpreting trends in our changing economic 

the New York State Board of Regents for har e bee ns discontinued: Indiana. emer social order. Through 435 other courses one 

ar c h . h d d diff may begin or continue a high school, college or 

over 30 years, costing only 30c each in lots More than nine unare ifferent personel preqram of study. Courses in Educa 

, . eT . tion and i 0 other subjects will contribute t 

of 12 or more, these helpful question books | makes of automobiles have been manu- efficiency im the classroom and will also yidd 


and answer books are invaluable to both credit for promotion orfor a Bachelor’s degree, 


cenchers and pupils throaghout the U. &. factured, but only about forty are made jen this Guueeeen eae anne 
and Canada. 50 subjects, all recent papers | 2¢ this time. 


reproduced complete, including June 1932. , : | THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
° Topically arranged, a splendid supplement | What city of any importance in the| 707 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
ey ] e | to any text. Praised for class drill, home- | United States has the lowest percentage - 
| work assignments, monthly tests, and prep- | of j/literacy?—Minnesota. 
| aration for examinations. f ) ; ; Sg be Course 


inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 

trance to » cot and the jeading Gretqssions, R 

Free Bulletin. Send forit TODAY. S 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-738, Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 























Long Beach, Calif., is credited with 
to R ead pmo ny Rl need ey having the lowest percentage of illiter- 


| Smith’s splendid Seat Work (busy work) Series, | 3CY among eighty leading cities in the 
colored, illustrated, on 3/4 x 5's sheets, low priced, | United States. Illiteracy in that city is 


. “ae P — _ oo " very popular. In five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
READING has ope ned the wonder Geography, Language, and Miscellaneous. 25¢c per | one half of one per cent. 


land of fact and fancy to them. This |} set of50. SPECIAL OFFER—all5 sets S0c (regu- 






















. . larly $1.00.) . , : : , = 
year thousands of beginners in mod- || Report Cards—i2c per doz., 3 doz. 35c. How many Americans and what ones 
ern schools will learn to read inde- || Onsite tor igs, {ree to allteachers, et have been awarded Nobel Peace Prizes? INSPIRATION 
d ; Me Pt oh waited catalog x . eachers. hic in handwriting is available for you and your pupils in 
pendently in six to eight weeks. W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, —Obio. the new Hausam Practical Writing Course. Beautiful 
’ ° . 7 adie J a ve as . copies, concise instructions, and scientific organization 
Their teachers have found that the 505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Seven Americans have been honored make a stimulating supplement for other textbooks or 





simplest way to teach reading is the || Smith’s Regents Review Books | With the award of the Nobel Peace Scohgani Wine wir wens agin’ ane tar Ge 

most effective. The Lewis St) |\ _lI | rize: Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, | | Sms secepted. 

Method provides this way. Woodrow Wilson, Charles G. Dawes, couma An hee 
Frank B. Kellogg, Nicholas Murray 

Butler, and Jane Addams. 



























If you would like to achieve better 
results in reading and spelling in 
your primary grades, write us for 
free information and 30 day offer. 


What Teachers Say 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of the President, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all 
classes irrespective of grades.” 

SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best I 

have ever seen.” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
“The ‘learning to read” process, as you 

unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 


Se ear s> Organize a Rhythm 

= 

SS%2 and Melody Band 

In the Lower Grades of Your School 
Outfits from $5.00 up 





Name some books giving information 
about the Little Theater movement.— 
New York : : : 
NCU JTR. Creates interest and enthusiasm. Endorsed 

. ° and recommended by leading educators. 

The following books give general and | comPLete PRICE LIST ‘Tom Thum’ Rhythm and Song-0-Phove 
- ° ge e e proned by umming) 3 . also special FREE 
in some cases specialized information | OFFERS forlares Pande sin ton request. | Wrive today. 

p4 410 Be St., 7. N, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
about the Little Theater Movement: = 


Little Theater in School, Lillian Foster} This PRESIDENCY of U. 5. 


A timely, helpful book containing pictures of all 


Collins . (Dodd, Mead and Company, Book Pre their election Charts and maps showing i 
New York); The Community Play- FREE reircrisae z peoee en which abe 
. “ tn’ r-.: Mie oday will be sent absolutely free. 
house, C. J. DeGoveia (V iking Press, F. Turner, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 

Inc., New York); The American Ren- 


aissance, R. L. Duffus (A. A. Knopf, Teachers Wanted aie 




















every child responds with delight and en- i’ “hy 

thusiasm; and the early and easily aequired New York); The atron, an Illustrated a Ee i 

independence of the pupils will recommend Record, Clarence Stratton (Henry Holt a Casianta New Haven, Contin OES, 
4 allahassee, Florida Washington, D. ©. 


your method to every primary teacher.” 
STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now read 
with such joy in expression. Surely you are 
to be congratulated upon having found such 
a ‘royal road to learning’.” 

MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Maas. 

“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 
a perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 
4710 South Parkway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





and Company, New York); Fooflights Washinet Boul J Hospital 
aan ae ; ashington Boulevar ospl 
— Americe, Kenneth Macgowan | o. ssonsstie someea ev auname. Tues oa stds 
ight h duty, delightfal | ters. Requ nts, Hig! 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New School Diploma, Free Tuition, msintenance. - Write for Ballets 
York) ¥ toSUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Mlinois. 


Catalogue of Teaching Helps Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our complete catalogue which fully de 
scribes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including Books for Teachers, 
Poster Pattern Books, Entertainment and Song Books, Supplementary Readers, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard will do. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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EVERY MONTH.... 


HELPS © 


for } 


SELF HELP 
FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


Tue New Books 








The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 














With or without supervision—these tested 
and approved seat work materials add in- 
terest and efficiency to your teaching — 




























INDIAN Wars oF IDAHO. 





By R. Ross 
Arnold. With 85 Illustrations. Cloth. 








HEALTH / 


TEACHING 


269pp. $2.50. The Caxton Printers, | | ' 
POSTERS FOR THE FALL HOLIDAYS pn eg dng 
ed crayon Tue Story oF STEEL. By V. S. Spencer. 
tion. Use With Illustrati i 
coctip anil CREATIVE ART—INDIAN FRIEZE |) ith Illustrations | from _ Industrial 
vith ahor | 8489. Three posters 1x3 *. pe L Pig s. Cloth. 127pp. 68c. 
: Indian scenery of different tribes—Iroquois, i i 
plest and om Eagiand and Plains Indians, in out- ew Brothers, Chicago. 
coration. line to be colored. Six large plates of de- TEACHERS Book TO ACCOMPANY 
1 Leaflet signs showing simple methods of sketching ‘“ ‘ 9 
, the figures for children to create ey — JOURNEYS IN Distant LaNps. 
friezes ; color sheet showing complete color . , ‘ ° 
0. scheme for the posters; in attractive port- (Barrows-Parker Geographies. ) Pa- 
NEW YORK folio. Price, 60¢, postpaid. per. 48pp. 24c. Silver, Burdett Use 
and Company, Newark, N.J. 
HALLOWE'EN POSTERS pany — / HYGEIA 
: —_ Goop MANNERS ror YOUNG AMER- 
By Louise D. Tessin . . 
— eae outline re | IcaNns. By Charles E. Skinner, Pro- for 
‘ 8367. Mammoth posters, eac ree feet long, 12 inches high, | . 
aaron made by cutting and pasting. Printed outlines on background | fessor of Education, New York 
——e sheet serve as a guide and the poster units are printed on | Iv 4 ¥)/ Dra tiza 
colored papers ready for cutting and pasting. A fascinating | Univ rom > Illustrated. Cloth. a a 











seat work, brilliant in results. Four posters with outline units 


in portfolio. A splendid co-operative project for any number of 











128pp. 75c. 


Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





pupils. Price, 60c, postpaid. Education 
| THe Councit or THE Gops. Myths of Health 
LANDING OF COLUMBUS—CUT-OUTS the Greek Deities Woven into a Con- Contests 
8362. Outlines to cut, color and construct into four dimension . . S By Ruth Harsh " 
figures and objects—the ships, Indians, Knights - Armor, wa secutive Story. y ut arshaw, Poster Making 
flags, etc. A most imposing sand table display for visualizing . arly i 1 > i 
the discovery of Ruaetien, Price, 50c, postpaid. (a) Stoke “ ae Health Clubs 
. OOS, ustrated, otn. . 
— DOMESTIC TOY ANIMALS 198pp. $2.00. Thomas S. Rockwell Reference Material 
URSES "MCS Company, Chicago. Health Newspapers 
the Oa i ¢ | Tre Story or Our Repustic. A His- 
+ economic : i tory for Beginners. By Irving P. EACH issue of HYGEIA, the 
‘ourses one $458. Unequalled for first steps in natural his- Foote. Ph.D.. Prof f El ade , . 
ig e tory study, sand table work, or object illustra- oote, -U., Frotessor 0 ementary Health Magazine of the American 
cduca- : i. 2 ing. Scroll sawe am- > : 8 . . . 
ntibute to Ney ches tae te uok Education, Louisiana State University. Medical Association, offers you a 
also yiek } . : . hs > : . . 
r’s degree, uralistic — Pag Emma is a Illustrated in Color by Leon D’Emo, wealth of practical ideas for moti- 
en standards. liteen animais: orse, - 
dress _ Sheep. Piz, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, E. D. Weldon, and others. Cloth. vating and vitalizing health teach- 
4ICAGO Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf, 448pp. $1.24. World Book Com- : . r 
In strong box. Price, $1.50, postpaid. ing. It contains authentic source 
10, ILL, | pany, Yonkers, N. Y. : 
material and references on all 
CHARACTER EDUCATION THROUGH phases of health It is full of 











WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 








PrysicaL EpucaTion. (“Interpreta- 
tions’ of Physical Education” —vVol- 
ume III.) A Symposium by Leaders 
in the Field. Edited by Jay B. Nash, 
Chairman, Department of Physical 
Education, New York University. 






helpful suggestions for correlating 
health with practically all other 
subjects, from arithmetic to 
zoology. 


A special Department, “Health 





Cloth. 315pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes ” 
We stress the importance of builders to every school from the standpoint of economy and flexi- & Company, Inc.. New York and the School - by Dr. J. Mace 
bility. All work books are limited in scope—when once their material is used they have no pany, * , And j % 
- ; - ae : nadress, gives numerous con 
our pupils in further value. Builders teach spelling, word making, sentence building, numbers and arith- QUAKERS AND INDIANS A Stor of ’ 
se. Beautiful metic and geography. They may be used over again and again. The activity of “building” ibe . “ i crete examples of successful 
- organization naturally appeals to every child and stimulates his interest. No substitute for the “builder” in W illiam Penn for Boys and Girls, . . P 
textbooks or lower grade schools has been accepted by conscientious educators though many have been ex- : . ° f : health teaching projects which 
on grade) lie ploited. If you can have only one type of seat work for your school, by all means choose | | with Suggestions or a Pantomime t d tage 
ee Builders. | Pageant to Celebrate in November ee ae ae ee ee 
IRATION, ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER ECONOMO WORD BUILDER | the 250th Anniversary of the Landing 
MISSOURI. 8281. Large, bold faced numbers on heavy 8271. A large type builder especially adapted | | of William Penn By S. Lucia Keim. 
manila stock—numerals from 1 to 0 and mathe- for beginners. Printed on strong manila tag | | ‘ 7 Ps 
matical denominations. “Over size” assort- stock. Contains an extra large quantity of | Illustrated. Paper. 47pp. 60c. The Special 
a Rhythm ment in especially strong box. Price, 32c, large size tablets. In durable box, re-enforced h Cc. Wi Cc Phil 
od postpaid. box. Price, 37¢, postpaid. John C. inston Company, ia~ Offer 
ly Band |  delphia. 
ge Seek EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY EXPERIENCE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
up 8050. The finest assortment on the market. Contains ‘ : H YG EIA 
= See sete cola pieces, gecorted “gold and sliver.” and 3 AND LITERATURE. An Enriched Eng- for 6 months 
. ills of various denominations in partition x. | " . 
spec FAT Price, $1.50, postpaid. lish Curriculum _for Grades One : : 
aaa a ce hundred coin og assorted in par- to Eight, Including an Annotated with 48-page book 
cone tit x. ice, 32¢, tpaid. . 
— ere se eee Some Seen Book List for All the Grades. Vol. “HEALTH 
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BRADLEY BULL’S EYE 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


A paper which is unequalled for the mounting of drawings, for poster work, or for general all 
around use where a serviceable artistic paper is desired. A good variety of colors to meet every 
need. 100 sheets in a package. 

Size 9x 12—45c pkg. 





100 sheets—$4.00. 





IX of “Francis W. Parker School | 
Studies in Education.” Illustrated. 
Paper. 378pp. $1.00. Published by 
the Faculty of the Francis W. Parker 


TEACHING 
PLANS 
from HYGEIA” 





ls and Colleges 12 x 18—90c pkg. 24 x 36—5e per sheet. School, Chicago. 

| Salaries. Send for Sample Buok. AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE Ep- — 27 concrete examples of health teach- 
‘Y, INC. DOCTOR DOLITTLE ~APE : emuisastraece : ing in various schools, including projects 
ng Green, PICTURE MATCHING GAME UCATIONAL INFLUENCES OF THE on supervised lunch periods, organizing 
hington, D. C. . es Dd TYPEWRITER IN THE ELEMENTARY and operating a health club, and a bal- 
° 8385. Famous characters o r. 5 . ieonme: wits onl as 
Hospital isting ee ence te orgie ad) oe ye 
e Study, cut-up puzzle. ix colored pictures ‘$ 4 io . 

rement, Hh mounted on heavy cardboard, and af P -D., ° olumbia nives HYGEIA. 

rite for ie 





six duplicates cut up into sixteen 




















sity, and Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D., 








a ee er he ae ae of the University of Chicago. Tllus- | | ,yericAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION ©2082 | 

Po age ge durable box. trated with Photographs Showing the | | 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
- : : Use of the Portable Typewriter in Enclosed is $1.00 for your special offer of 6 | 
fully de MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY || Kindergarten and Lower-Grade Class- || Biate'iom Hoge h Pesshine 
Teachers, Springfield, Mass. rooms, and with Analytical Charts 
, ete. —a New York Philadelphia and Samples of Children’s Work. |} Name —— 
| do. per Send for Catalog of Atlanta Chicago San Francisco Cloth. 214pp. The Macmillan Com- | | j 
Y. oe ee Sees Gly: lsever Sven. Ae pany, New York. } Address__ ee 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Bop Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 








Saving Prices = 


Instructor Star * Magazine List 


Comprising *The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and 
the seven magazines described below—all of recognized value in the classroom 


October 193) 


Pay November 5th J. 





* THE PATHFINDER ““yent Events 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments include: Editorial ; Topical Topics ; From 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat; 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and 
Economics ; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Intervals; etc. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The Pathfinder, {with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. 
1 year (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 


PATHFINDER | 


— ¥ 





























* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, fascinating 
material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, insects, the lands and 
waters of the earth, and the skies above. America’s foremost nature 
writers, photographers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, 
authentic but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel Department; Helps 
for Home and Garden; Nature News and Views; New Nature Books; 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. Color supplement in each issue. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Nature Magazine, with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


1 year 





$4.20. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.20. 




















Tipe 


* JUNIOR HOME 
MAGAZINE 


Junior Home Magazine is a favorite 
among teachers. It is educationally au- 
thentic. It provides teachers with an 
abundance of up-to-date and seasonal 
handwork and other occupational mate- 
rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- 
tionally known children’s authors to 
supplement the regular classroom work; four regular 
monthly features designed to develop self-expression and 
originality in children ; monthly articles by educators and 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information 
and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- 
room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 
1 year { with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 











ary music 


the Music 


Problems, School 


$2.00 


1 year 








for piano, violin, organ, 
with study notes; inspiring editorials; 
World ; 


* THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


Combining delightful entertainment 
with practical instruction, The Etude 
is the ideal monthly for all students, 
teachers, and lovers of music. Each is- 
sue contains dozens of fascinating, in- 
formative articles and special features ; 
24 full pages of classic and contempor- 
voice and ensemble, 
current news of 

special sections devoted to Teachers’ 
Music, Bands and Orchestras, Singers, 


Violinists, Organists, a Junior Etude with stories, poems, 
puzzles, and other features of interest to children. 


per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 
\ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 








* CORRECT ENGLISH 
---How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- 
lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your 
Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of 
Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors 
of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 








————— 
—— 
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* TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, is widely used in schools for corre- 
lation with various subjects and is a valuable aid to teacher and pupil. 
It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all avail- 
able information on every noteworthy event in the world. Each issue 
first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been doing during the 
last seven days. Then follows the news concerning: National Affairs; 
Foreign Countries ; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The Theatre; 
Education ; Law; Medicine; Science; Business ; Sport; “People”; etc. 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 

















a CHILD LIFE The Children’s Own 


Magazine 


Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- 
cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children 
it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies 
culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures 
about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests; 
Kitchen; Workshop. Free monthly bulletin “How Teachers Use Child 
Life” contains classroom plans for each issue during the school year. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 





oT 1 — The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $6.00. 
tme, * year) with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 











Child Life, 1 year | 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


$4.25, 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 








Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 





Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 


$2.00) Peb’l Our $1.00 Pub’! $2. Pub’! Our * : $3.00 Pub’l Our 
The INSTRUCTOR ( a year) Price Price The P athfinder (. year Price Pree Junior Home Mag. (. Price Price Child Life (. year ; Price Price 
with Pathfinder $3.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine $4.00 $3.65 with Child Life $5.50 $4.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine $5.50 $4.25 
with Natare Magazine 5.00 4.20 with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 7.00 with McCall's Magazine 4.00 3.20 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 2.90 with American Boy 4.50 3.50 with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 4.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 with Correct English 3.50 3.15 with Golden Book ’ . 5.50 4.00 with American Boy. : 5.00 4.00 
with Correct English 4.50 3.65 with Child Life 4.00 3.40 with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.00 with Redbook __ __ oa 5.50 4.15 
with Child Life 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.50 with Pictorial Review 3.50 2.75 with Cosmopolitan (a yr, 2.50)... 5.50 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 with Reader’s Digest 4.00 3.90 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review - 4.00 3.20 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag. 6.00 5.10 with Golden Book 4.00 2.90 with McCall’s Magazine 3.50 2.75 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.00 
with Pathfinder & Etude 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National Weekly 3.00 2.65 with American Magazine 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion. 4.00 3.50 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home 5.50 4.65 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 3.00 2.25 ° 50 . o 5.00 
with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with American Childhood 3.00 2.65 Correct English cS Time, Weekly Newsmagazine en! 
with PathGnder & Child Life... 6.00 5.15 P $3.00 with Golden Book... $5.50 $4.25 with Correct English 7.50 $7.25 
with Hygeia, Health ~~ 4.50 3.85 Nature Magazine a pene with Review of Reviews... 5.50 4.35 with Child Life 8.00 7.50 
with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.35 , , . with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Collier’s, National Weekly 7.00 6.75 
with Golden Book 5.00 3.85 = ye a . yr _ with American Magazine. . 5.00 4.75 with American Childhood 7.00 6.75 
with Cosmopolitan a yr., $2.50). 4.50 4.35 with Correct English 5.50 5.00 with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 7.00 6.50 
with American Magazine 4.50 4.35 +) Child Life 6.00 4.50 With McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.50 3.75 with Redbook 7.50 7.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion . 3.00 2.85 with Time, Weekl Newsmagasine 8.00 1.15 with Reader’s Digest. 5.50 5.25 with Golden Book 8.00 7.00 
with Collier's, National Weekly 4.00 3.60 : z y ‘ . with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 4.00 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 7.50 7.00 
with Review of Reviews 5.00 3.95 = er agg 4 - a : a eae 
ith MeCall’s Magazi 3.00 2.85 wit yeeia, ealt _ Magazine 5. -50 e ° 
with Pletorial Review. 3.00 2.85 With Review of Reviews 6.00 4.25 r-~Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 5th If More Convenient-- 
with Reader’s Digest 5.00 419 a ee . . 
r with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.20 _ ee. 
= yee lag re a with Golden Book 6.00 4.25 | [In. Oct. 32] Date. .........------------neeenneeneeeececereneeneeees 
with American Childhood 400 34 Fide Music Magazine (2° | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
with Scheel Arto Magesine See Ov Sy HERES SERGAEMC |. year Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
with Better Homes and Gardens. 2.60 2.35 with Junior Home Magazine $4.50 $3.25 | (If The INSTRUCTOR is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please so state.) 
with Popular Science Monthly 3.50 3.20 with Correct English 4.50 4.00 
with Practical Home Economics 4.00 3.45 with Child Life 5.00 4.00 | . 
= 7 lhe aa for Boys - ro with Time, Weakly Newemagasine 7.00 6.75 9 77 rrr nnennnn cree cnnnnnnnnens seneennacsacossecsonacsaseesssessssosnonsnasoweneseeneenes 
wit . . with Hygeia, Health Magazine . 4.50 3.60 | 
with Delineator 3.00 2.85 with Review of Reviews A, Oe eiiciterecncerenuiisetinsisacestccenssccethosausdvensmeseases ccccccccccccccesoonesensec coccesecesecsoussescossccscnss cocssesnseseem 
= _—— 1 peed =a a with American Childhood 4.00 3.50 | 
at merieen Ge 3.50 3. with School Arts Magazine rs a i eee ee 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.75 | ) T ene encleotas herewhh 
for two years in any of the above offers, with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 The above order totals $ which { 1 will remit mat later than Nov. 5, 1982 
add $1.00 to prices in second column. with MeCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.00 a 
B steme i Pr &. -— 
r . 4 
ap F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP Dansville, N. mo RD. itis sabi =e re = 
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ib’) Our 
ice Price 
50 $4.25 
00 3.20 
00 4.00 
00 4,00 
50 4.15 
50 5.00 
00 3.20 
50 5.00 
00 3.50 


( $5.00 

a year. 

50 $7.25 
00 7.50 
00 6.75 
00 6.75 
00 6.50 
50 7.25 
00 7.00 
50 «7.00 


nient=- 
— ” 


ase so state.) 


October 1932 


HOW TO ORDER 


for one full year. 
, the “Publisher’s Price” given 
first price column will apply. 


“Publisher’s Price,” 


nations. 


magazines desired at their club prices. 


on request. 
Pub’! 
Price 
I GG SSS 
‘with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 
with McCall’s Magazine ’ 3.00 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR -. 4,00 
with The Instructor (2 years) 5.00 
with The Pathfinder _. 3.00 
with Nature Magazine - ...---.- 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 
with Junior Home Magazine... 4.50 
with Correct English ....... 4.50 
with Child Life a 5.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine . 4,50 
with MeCall’s Magazine __. . 3.00 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 1.50 
AMERICAN GIRL, ...._._........_....... 1.58 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.50 
with The Instructor (2 years) 4.50 
with The Pathfinder ..... : ow S50 
with Nature Magazine vinci, an 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 6.50 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.00 
with Correct English __ ; 4.00 
“| =e 4.50 
with American Boy ...... 3.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazin 4.00 
AMERICAN HOME «1.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE _..__.-2.50 
with Nature Magazine _ 5.50 


with Collier’s, National Weekly 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 








with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s 5.50 
AMERICAN MERCURY 5.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION ___ 6.00 
ASIA 4.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY __ . 4,00 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. .60 

with The INSTRUCTOR 2.60 

with The Instructor (2 years) 3.60 

with The Pathfinder pain ene 

with Nature Magazine . ‘ . 3.60 

with Etude, Music Magazine 2.60 

with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 5.60 

with Junior Home Magazine... 3.10 

with Correct English 3.10 

with Child Life .. 3.60 


with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 3.10 




















Nov. 5, 1982 


— 





with McCall’s Magazine _..._....__. 1.60 
BOOKMAN 4.00 
BOYS’ LIFE _.-. 2.00 

with Junior Home Magazine... 4.50 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (10 nos.) 2.50 
ee 

(See offers on page 10) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD _.... ss 2.00 
COLLEGE HUMOR .. 3.00 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY_._. 2.00 

with American Magazine _ .. 4.50 

with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.50 

(See offers on page 10) 
*COSMOPOLITAN __..........__.....__.. 2.50 

with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 

with Good Housekeeping 5.00 

with Junior Home Magazine 5.00 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 yrs.).. 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... .75 
CURRENT HISTORY 3.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR .... 5.00 

with The Instructor (2 years) 6.00 

with The Pathfinder __.... . 4.00 

with Nature Magazine _... «6.00 

with Etude, Music Magazine . 5.00 

with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 

with Junior Home Magazine .. 5.50 

with Correct English stinitenitn 

with Child Life — ‘ 6.00 

with Pictorial Review - -. 4,00 

with Woman’s Home Companion. 4.00 
DELINEATOR 1.00 
with The Pathfinder = 2.00 

with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE... 2.00 

(See offers on page 10) 

FIELD AND STREAM... 2.50 
FORUM AND CENTURY__.. 2.50 
GOLDEN BOOK... 3.00 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only) 2.00 

with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 
with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 

with Rev. of Reviews (Te Teachers ealy) 6.00 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.50 

with C polit 5.00 

with Golden Book __ 5.50 

with Review of Reviews 5.50 

with Nature Magazine ___ 5.50 
HARPER’S BAZAAR . 4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ___ — 

with Current History ss s«7.00 





Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 

If only one magazine is 
in the 
If more than one 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
at the club prices given in the second price col- 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 
it means that the par- 
ticular magazine is not sold at a reduction in 
clubs. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing 
prices of the magazines included in the combi- 
You can effect the maximum saving 
by availing yourself of these special combina- 
tions wherever possible and then adding other 


Prices quoted apply only in the United States. 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Saving Prices — 





Margaret Culkin Banning In McCALL’S 
With a Great New Novel “Path of True Love” 


Here is a glorious novel that every one will enjoy, written with this favor- 
ite author’s superb understanding of the heart. Bath of True Love’’ is the 
story of two who were married without the shadow of a single doubt, yet 
were destined to find that, true to tradition, the path of true love doesn't 
run smooth. Desperately hard for those whose glittering happiness was en- 
dangered almost at the first turn of the road—but engrossing reading for you. 

Don’t miss this fascinating story that is only one of seven great novels you 
will enjoy with your McCall subscription—by such writers as Beatrice Burton 
Morgan, nees Noyes Hart, Peter B. Kyne. The new, improved McCall's 
with three beautiful covers in color every month brings you Fiction and 
News brilliant!y written; Homemaking, helpful, practical suggestions by ex- 
perts; and Style and Beauty, with latest fashion prints in full color. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


1 Year $1 3 Years $2 
McCALL’S and REDBOOK, both for 1 Year, $2.75 











The Cheerful Magazine of Education 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Edited by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey Art features by Louise D. Tessin 


Cover to cover, every month, a storehouse of new methods tried and 
approved by grade teachers; new seat work ideas; pictures to cut and 
study; eight to ten pages of new and timely art projects with water 
color, crayon and cut papers, clay modeling and woodwork; treatises on 
the modern teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic; illustrated 
news stories of interesting phases of child training; stories to read and 


tell; news from the field of education; worthwhile book reviews; and 
miscellaneous items of interest to teachers of Ist to Sth grades. 
American Childhood for the coming year is especially designed to be of 


practical help to teachers who lack supervision suggestion and depend 
on their own resources to plan their daily routine. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a year; 2 yrs. $3.50 
With The Instructor, 1 year, $3.60 
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BETTER HOMES 
ARDENS 








A Valuable Aid In Many Classes 


illustrations provide excellent text and reference mate- 
rial for instructors and classes in home management, 
interior decorating, foods, child training, nature lore, 
landscaping, manual training, and other home subjects. 


years—(see special offers listed herein). E 
TODAY in order to receive all the splendid issues that 
are being prepared. 


BETTER HOMES 








Better Homes and Gardens’ “how-to” articles and 


The rates are low, too—60c a year; $1 for two 
Subscribe 


AND GARDENS 














A Novel, Practical Help for Teachers 


BEsIDEs fiction of the highest quality for boys, depart- 
ments devoted to boyhood hobbies, articles on timely topics 
and new and amazing wonders of science and invention, The 
Open Road for Boys in “My Friend Abroad” offers teachers 
a novel practical aid in composition, geography and history. 
Each month are published the names, ages and address- 
es of boys in a different foreign country who want to corre- 
spond with American boys. Millions of letters have passed 
back and forth, giving American boys an intimate picture of 
the life and customs of various countries, and creating 
friendships that inculcate international good-will among 
youth. Many teachers encourage their pupils to write com- 
positions in the form of such letters, and in the replies find 
much of interest to their classes. 











GCGURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE 


is an authentic recorder of significant happenings of national and interna- 
tional importance—history in the making. It concerns itself with the 
world’s problems. ts scope includes the momentous events relating to men 
and nations in the fields of Politics, Education, Religion, Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, Literature and the Humanities. 

2,500 leading Colleges, Seminaries, High Schools and Private Schools in the 
Gatton States last year used CURRENT HISTORY Magazine as an aid in 
teaching current events and contemporary history, also for supplemental read- 
ing by pupils. They are among our chief institutions of learning, including 
the greatest Universities and the most modest High Schools. 


Published by The New York Times Company 


Price $3.00 per year Two Years $5.00 
With The INSTRUCTOR, both 1 year, $4.25 











terpretation. 
Is_ this 





What price homework! 


Clothe classroom topics with interest, 
inspire pupils to search for basic truths 
oeses yet some will waiver in sustained 
effort, others will falter in their in- 


failing partially due to the 
pupils’ spare time reading habits? 

Educators and librarians are placing 
increasing faith in those few magazines 


Published by GIRL SCOUTS, Inc.. 570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


charine 
and boys in 





which offer whol e yet 
entertainment for girls 


their teens. 
For girls, Tue American Girt is the 
only ine of tstand merit 





published today. Over eighty thousand 
readers attest its popularity. 

You are invited to write for a sample 
copy. 


The American Girl 
for all girls 
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ISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. Use Order Blank on Page 10 





Pat's 

Price 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... . 3.00 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 2.50 
with American Magazine . 5.00 


with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 5.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 
PIP oe) is | 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 3.00 
(See offers on page 10) 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 5.00 
with Parents’ Magazine — 7.00 
JOUR. OF EDUCATION (20 nos.)_ 3.00 
JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.50 
with The Pathfinder —........_.... 3.50 





with Nature Magazine — 5.560 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 4.50 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE... 2.60 
(See offers on page 10) 
*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years)... 1.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE __.......-.-:11.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 
with The Instructor (2 years) . 4.00 
with The Pathfinder — : 2.00 
with Nature Magazine - 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 
with Correct English ~~... 2.60 
with Child Life 4.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.50 
with Pictorial Review —— 2.00 
with Redbook 3.50 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL _. ... 4,00 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE _. 1.80 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) 76 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE . : 3.00 
(See offers on page 10) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAG. (2 years) 50 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS... 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 
with The Instructor (2 years) 4.00 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 
with Nature Magazine , . 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 
with Correct English __ 3.50 
with Child Life - 4.00 
with McCall’s Magazine ___ 2.00 
with Boys’ Life seeanii 3.00 
with Pictorial Review .. 2.00 


OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION 2.50 
OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT... 1.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE _ 2.00 


with Nature Magazine . _... 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 
THE PATHFINDER — 1.00 


(See offers on page 10) 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 50 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 1.00 


PICTORIAL REVIEW «21.00 
with The Pathfinder __ 2.00 
with Golden Book __ 4.00 
with American Magazine and 

oman’s Home Companion... 4.50 

POPULAR HOMECRAFT _..... 2.00 

POPULAR MECHANICS _..... 2.50 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.__ 1.50 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... 2.00 
with The Pathfinder . saaipabonait 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 
with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 
RADIO NEWS 
READER’S DIGEST _.... 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with Nature Magazine 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
RECREATION —_ sonia 
REDBOOK saunas 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with The Instructor (2 years) 
with The Pathfinder . 
with Nature Magazine 
with Etude, Music Magazine 0 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 
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with Junior Home Magazine 5.00 
with Correct English _.. 5.00 
with Child Life —_. aa .. 5.50 
with McCall’s Magazine 3.50 
with Pictorial Review _.. 3.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS _.......... 3.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (lo Teachers only) 2.10 
with Child Life 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 5.50 
with Redbook __ ‘ .. 5.50 
ST. NICHOLAS __. ..- 3.00 


*SATURDAY EVENING POST 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years)... 3.50 


SCHOLASTIC (18 issues)... 1.50 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE(10 nos.) 3.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN —........ 4.00 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE .___. 4.00 


TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 
(See offers on page 10) 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE —W.. 4.00 
Ui £o. EEE — 
.. ee .... 6.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. _. 1.00 
with American Magazine ae Oe 
with Collier’s, National Weekly... 3.00 
with The Pathfinder __ 2.00 


WORLD’S WORK (Werged with Review of Reviews) 


Pay November 5th Fo | 
Make Your Own Selection of Magazines from This General List 
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The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 


full price. 
NOTE: 


In addition to the magazines in the 


above list we can also furnish any other maga- 
zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices oan 

t us 


by any reputable subscription agency. 
supply all your magazine requirements. 
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Here’s NEWS for 
ARITHMETIC TEACHERS !| 


The three-step to mastery 
method of teaching 


N-U-M-B-E-R-S 


NEW and unique, simplified method of teach- 

ing and learning numbers for the Second | 
Grade...planned to doveta'l with progressive | 
teaching practice... psychologically arranged to | 

make youngsters actually like arithmetic. 


MY FIRST DRILL BOOK 
IN NUMBERS 


For the Second Grade) 


3 Steps — STUDY — PRACTICE — TEST. First 
this combined-work-and-text-book prepares the 
ground work —eliminates all the confusion of first in- 
troduction to numbers, by showing little tots HO 
TO STUDY. Thenitgivesthem ACTUAL PRAC.- 
TICE in addition and subtraction by fascinating, 
crystal clear word problems taken from daily juve- 
nile experiences, Finally, it shows them how weil 
they have mastered by TIMED TESTS which culti- 
vatein the child an early respect for attainment. 








To See Is to Appreciate 


At last organized material utterly devoid of hap- 

hazard, hit-or-miss methods, n unsurpassed 

teaching tool. ..apupilaidsupreme! The detailed 

faets will delight you. ‘ou send the coupon. We 
will do the rest. 


Your Sample Copy R-E-A-D-Y 


Wouldn't you like to see and inspect this aid to 
easier, more productive teaching of numbers? You 
can—by sending the coupon and 30 cents... just 

the cost of production and shipping. | 


— MAIL THIS COUPON— —— 


[ Rand McNally & Company, 
Dept. IN 10, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. | 





270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco. | 


Please send me free, all the facts about your 
New MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS. 


C} I enclose 30 cents for a sample copy. 
(Place check mark in box and include 30c in stamps 
or silverif you wish us to a 


i 
| 
| 
} 

nd you a sample copy.) | 

| 








TEACHING 


is EASIER with a 

















The “Model-Store” is Free, 


supported by subscription, and used 


for years in thousands of schools 
throughout the U. S. 


The ‘‘Model-Store’’ consists of empty, 
clean boxes of standard articles. 
When set on shelves, or made port- 
able as illustrated, the pupils are keen 
to ‘‘Play store,’’ and this eager inter- 
est makes clear demonstration of new 
ideas,—the next step in arithmetic, 
etc.—very quick and easily compre- 
hended. A great help in language. 
The “Drill Book” included in the service shows 
how other teachers have used it to gain time 
and save trouble. It enables you to use it effec- 
tively from the start, Ist to 8th grades. 
Please use the coupon for Application Blankand 
descriptive literature. 
x al 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. "Y. 


Ed ti 1 








Please send Application Blank for FREE 
| Model-Store Service as offered in: The In- 
| structor, October 1932. | 
| Name | 
| Street evccoceseaseoeoass | 
{ Town .State | 
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SILENT READERS 
REDUCE FAILURES 


TO learn any_ subject, 
the _pup il must firs t Je arn 





to “think straight. The 

‘Exercises in Silent 

Re uding are actual sto- 

EXERCISES IN | ries They train the pu- 
READING pil to grasp the meaning 

_ } of the sentence which he 

| is reading and to inter- 

CLEAR THINKING polate it correctly. Pu- 


pils who can read rapid- 











CRA | ly and correctly will not 
SEVEN | fai 
| [) “Exercises in Silent 
AaB, Reading and Clear 
: 4 Thinking.” One book 
} for each grade—second 
| eam thru eighth inclusive. 
il «<= . Upper grades contain 
a — vocational guidance sug 
Glenaee Gi gestions. Price 25c ea. 
— — —s (Order 6 or more and 


earn 20% discount) 

NATURE STUDY AND DRILL BOOKS 

] “A Vear with the Birds” by M. O. Thomson. 
A detailed study of 35 birds. First five lessons 
ure (1) Appreciation of Birds (2) Habits (3) 
General Description (4) Uses and (5) Protection. 
Also carefully selected questions. Price 35c. 

] “A Year with the Trees” by M. O. Thomson. 
Tinilt the same as ““A Year with the Birds.’ 
detailed study of 35 trees as to uses, habits, pro- 
tection. Price 35c. 

[] “65 Lessons in Nature Study and Agriculture.” 
A simple, practical and reliable book for the class- 
room. Price 25c. 

] “Pitcher’s New Graded Exercises in Arith- 
metic.” Develops pupils’ reasoning powers. Gives 
thorough drill in calculation. One book for each 
grade——first thru eighth inclusive. Price 30c ea. 
(] “Practical Problems in Arithmetic.”” Socialized 
problems are consistent with principles of business 
and thrift Systematic cumulative review in each 
lesson One book for each grade—sixth, seventh 
and eighth. Price 30c ea. 

[] “Correlated Exercises in English Grammar.” 
Complete lessons which pupil is to prepare in spaces 
provided Abundant material and exercises cover- 
ing all grammar in eighth grade a = 
Price 30c ea. 
Order 6 or more of above books and earn 20 per cent discount 
PLAN BOOKS 

““B-V Universal Pian Book.’’ Complete, practical ces 
“ term programs. Forty weeks of plans for seven classes 

sd record of informal tests ‘orm basis for a diagnosis of 
every pupil’ 4 fa rytM problem Five pages for teacher's 

Size 8 1l, heavy cover. Price 50c each. 
CLASS REGISTER 

) Fer terme of 20 weeks. Arranged forrecord of 630 n: 
0 toa page. Spaces for one entry eac hb day 
for examinatio: aa end remarks. Size 5x7 1-2. 
—— ee — 


notes 


ame *, 
Additional lines 
Price 20c ea. 


BACON & VINCENT CO., 
Dept. 1-2, 49 Swan &t., ‘Butialo, N. Y. 
rc? Please send me your new folder listing 
describing all of your “Aids in Teaching.” 
] Please send the books checked above 


payment for same 


and 


T am en 


Address 
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Do These Pic- 
tures Represent 





You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon, We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible 
Test totest your 
knowledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped 
38,000 menand women 
through directed _sys- 


tematic study of the 
Bible. Send now _for this 
Bible Test and Bulletin. 
No obligation, 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








Dept. 4577, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 





BIBLE TEST FREE 





! Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School ! 
1 Dept. 4577, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, III. 


Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and | 
| Bulletin. 


{ ee docennseunemnenattit | 
| enandan | 
State heiialaineenepiiennaidbininblepnital 
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Teen-Age Drivers 


Automobile drivers of high school age 
are the subject of much current com- 
ment, editorial and otherwise. Although 
it is generally agreed that they are able 
to handle a car efficiently, their desire 
for speed and willingness to take chances 
actually result in an accident record 
worse than that of any other age group. 
This is asserted by a well-known insur- 
ance company which recently studied 
the records of about four million oper- 
ators in states requiring licensing of 
drivers. It was found that the number 
of operators under the age of 20 who 
are involved in personal injury accidents 
is 39 per cent greater than the average 
for all ages combined. 

A Program for Organizing a High 
School Motor Traffic Club offers a plan 
for enlisting the interest of students 
through voluntary membership of those 
who legally drive cars; who have a real 
share in the existing traffic safety activ- 
ities in and about the school; or who 
expect to start driving within a short 
time. The motor traffic club program 
includes meetings at which topics re- 
lating to driving and mechanics will be 
discussed; organization for the regula- 
tion of parking near school buildings; 
the regulation of student traffic; in- 
struction in the mechanics of the auto- 
mobile; regular inspection of cars; and 
tests for operators’ licenses, 

This publication also gives statistics 
on motor vehicle accidents and outlines 
the work of several high school traffic 
clubs which are now operating success- 
fully. Single copies may be secured for 
ten cents from the Education Division 
of the National Safety Council, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 


Picture Study Broadcasts 


Picture Study radio broadcasts that 
will be welcomed by teachers and pupils 
are announced for weekly presentation 
by the Ohio School of the Air. They 
will be given by William H. Vogel, 
National Art Chairman, N.C.P.T., 
over WLw, Cincinnati (428.3-700), on 
Wednesday afternoons from 2:40 to 
3:00, Eastern Standard Time. The full 
title of the series is “Art Appreciation 
through Picture Study.” Mr. Vogel has 
been signally successful in previous 
broadcasts in the same field. All the 
pictures discussed have appeared as cov- 
ers of the Instructor. The dates and 
subjects will be: 


Sept. 21 A Holiday—Pofthast 

Sept. 28 Children of the Sea—Israels 

Oct. 5 The Belated Kid—Hunt 

Oct. 12 Deer in the Forest—Twilight 
—Bonheur 

Oct. 19 Mill Pond—Inness 

Oct. 26 Autumn—Mauve 

Nov.2 Road through the Trees— 
Corot 

Nov.9 Avenue at Middelharnis — 


Hobbema 
Nov. 16 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
Nov. 23 Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 
Couse 
Nov. 30 The Solemn Pledge—U fer 
Dec.7 The Pictograph—Alexander 
Dec. 14 Sir Galahad—W atts 
Dec. 21 Madonna and Child—Lip pi 
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s@\ ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
Nie CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

Sit! 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 
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1932-33 
Assistant 


Is ready and will 
be furnished with- 
out cost when we 
hear from you. 


Not Just Another Catalog 
but a fine assistant to the progressive 
teacher. All the necessary helps for 
the economy of your time and purse, 
Teaching Aids and Devices, Art and 
Handcraft Materials, Publications, 
Miscellaneous School Supplies for 

Primary, Elementary and 
Art Teachers 
Mail the Coupon Today. 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY, 

















2205 S. Lamar 1315 S. Michigan, 
Dallas, Texas Chicago, Ill tl, 


Practical Drawing Company, 
(Address nearer office)—I, 


Please send me a free copy of your 1932-33 








LATIN AMERICA 
THE WORLD 


(30 x 50 inches) 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
TITLES 
AFRICA 
50 cents each 


in bold outline 

sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map, Both 
CHINA See INE ISLANDS 

TEACHING PICTURES sets of eight 


A PS: LARGE MAPS 

M decorated with 

intcrosting 

map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils, 

Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

ARIBBEAN ISLANDS 

INDIA 

fine pictures 9x12 inches for class 

room use. 


TITLES 
CHINA TEACHING PICTURES 
AMERICAN INDIAN TEACHING PICTURES 
RURAL LIFE AROUND THE WORLD TEACHING 
PICTURES 
50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Se. A AIR rls RS 





Teachers of Music 


You need a good Pitch Pipe. 
Master Key Circular Shape 
Instruments, recognized as 
the best, in usein the leading 
colle exes and larger cities, 
arg by the exclusive distributorat 
Special Introductory Pricesif this ad Joenciosed. 

Full carematic 13 Notes Scale or* 5 Price $1.00 Each 
} ar phy N etee Sea le o' Price 75 Each 

Send money order or ae * Satinfae tion guerantesd. Speci! 
Pinowe ie Ee) to School Boarc 


INONER PITCH PIPE CO., 410 Berry Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








$1. Pinand Gard, $1. 
Solid Gold Pia 
and Guard, $2.7 


Sterling Ring, 
With Gold Top, $2.50 


y In Solid Gold, $4.75 
i Send for catalog cf special designs. 
} Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
114 a Ave.. North Attleboro, Mass. 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2. “ ——— a $3.00 per thousand 
words. al researc 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 Filth, os ‘S.E., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 














i Revised and enlarged. 
Sunshine Songs 3$5'S2.nniel soon. 
words and music complete, for schools. Price 50 cts. 
Reduction in quantities. One copy to teacher for 
30 cts. Money back if not satisfied. 


CHARLES D. HILL, Palmyra, N.Y. 














25¢ FOR PINS-RINGSS{: 

‘es Class pins—any letters, any year, any colors FASS 

feed Silver plated, 12 oF more, 25¢ each; 1 to 11, 30c. Gold V; Da) 

medals, o 
Y. 


Si 








HUMH ORNS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 


4 samples 3 dimes. Prices, etc., free 
WYANDOT CO. GALION, 0. 


EDITING AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NEWS 
PAPER—a teaching unit in English written by @ Cleve- 
land teacher-ad-iser whose newspaper recei honors st 
seengs National Contests. Price 40c. Address; Miss Effie 

A. Pekar, 1271 Marlowe Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


OCTOBER 1932 


CTOBER is essentially 
an outdoor month, 
and chief among our 
current features are 
many that have to do with the 
out of doors, particularly with 
harvesting. The cover shows 
L’Hermitte’s painting, “Paying 
Off the Harvesters,” and two 
pages are devoted to black-and- 
white reproductions of this subject in miniature. Miss 
Eckford contributes the picture study lesson, based on 
the cover painting, and in her correlating article will be 
found ideas for a school harvest festival. A display of 
the paintings on Plates [IV and VIII of the Picture Sec- 
tion will arouse interest in the subject of harvesting; 
and the reproductions of the woodcuts used as decora- 
tions for the article on page 17 and for this page, ef- 
fectively mounted, may serve the same purpose. 


OPICS of general seasonal interest are presented in a 

number of pages. I chose the painting which opens 
the Picture Section, and the favorite Landseer subject 
(Plate V), for their rich possibilities in language 
work. The Primary Grades Section includes the songs, 
“Squirrel and I,” by Elisabeth Ballou Parks, and “Little 
Brown Brothers,” by Louisa J. Brooker and Alma 
Patterson; a play, “The Trees’ Autumn Party”; a de- 
lightfully illustrated page of verse; and the calendar, 
which has for a decoration a branch of bittersweet. In 
the Intermediate and Upper Grades Section, an article, 
“Blue Prints of Plant Specimens,” contains suggestions 
for an art activity based on nature study; and a short 
article on page 53 gives directions for making a cut- 
paper decoration with the chrysanthemum as a motif. 


CTIVITIES during the first week and a half of Oc- 
tober will probably deal with Columbus. Have 
ready on your bulletin board the first Monday of the 
month the picture found on Plate VII of the Picture Sec- 
tion, and use the one on Plate VI in connection with the 
articles entitled “A Reading Project on Columbus” and 
“A Unit on Ships.” Among the blackboard units suit- 
able for Columbus Day, found on page 21, is a heading, 
with an Indian design, and Plates II, III, and VIII of 
the Picture Section contain splendid Indian pictures. 
Handwork ideas will be found in an article on making a 
wall hanging and in one entitled “Three Spanish Dolls,” 
and a Columbus song is by Alice M. Beveridge. 





ALLOWEEN features in 
the current INsTRUCTOR 
are varied and novel. Pupils in 
intermediate and upper grades 
will be delighted with the play, 
“Babs and the Broomstick,” writ- 
ten by Georgiana Adrien Lieder, 
with which the song, “On Hal- 
loween,” may very well be used; 
and in a short article on page 53 
are several lively Halloween games. For primary pupils, 
a costume dance is contributed by Dorothy S. Lyndall; a 
double-page poster, by Ralph Avery, is entitled “In the 
Cornfield”; and the window decoration shows a Hal- 
loween cat. The latter also furnishes a design for a mask, 
and another is found on page 43. Ideas for schoolroom 
decoration are contained in the article by Marion Kassing, 
in the blackboard units, and on page 42. 


ARTICULARLY valuable are two current articles 
of direct interest to teachers themselves. One, en- 
titled “What Is a Teacher?” is the first of a short series 
by Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools of At- 
lanta, Georgia, and formerly president of the National 
Education Association. The other, “Self-Help in Color 
Appreciation—I,” by Ella Victoria Dobbs, will aid 
teachers toward personal development in art education. 
There are three important articles dealing with class- 
room problems and organization of work. “Habits and 
Attitudes for Primary Children” is the subject of an 
article by Carleton Washburne; Charlotte A. Hubbard 
continues her series begun in September; and a primary 
program is presented by W. B. Townsend. 


HE second installment of physical training lessons for 
primary grades, prepared by Doris T. Haynes and 
Florance B. Wight, appears in this month’s issue of the 
Instructor; Lucy L. Culpepper offers another page of 
primary seatwork exercises that are ready for use; an 
article by Mabel Hutchings Bellows abounds in ideas for 
a study of colonial life; and William D. Boutwell lists 
a wide variety of free or low-cost Government maps. 

I am sure that the many helpful suggestions which 
you will find in the reading pages and in the Picture Sec- 
tion of this issue will make it possible for you to plan 
your program for 


October with a " 
minimum of time 
and effort. MANAGING EprTor 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


October 193) 


“PAYING OFF THE HARVESTERS —L’'HERMITTE 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


O YOU like to watch people 

while they work or play? 

The artist who painted this 

picture liked to. He wondered what 

the people that he saw were think- 
ing and how they felt. 

He lived in a very beautiful part 
of France. The land was rich, and 
almost all the people were farmers. 
They loved their work. In the spring 
they plowed the ground, and all sum- 
mer they cultivated their crops, so 
that there would be a large harvest 
in the fall. They raised wheat, 
grapes, and hay. 

The farmers that the artist knew 
were proud of working. They sang 
as they cut the grain. In the summer 
the fields were beautiful. The gold- 
en grain danced in the breeze and 
close to the ground grew poppies and 
little blue flowers. The farmers did 
not like to have the flowers grow in 
the fields, for they are like weeds, 





article. 














At left is line scheme; 
at right, dark and light 
two tones. 
For discussion of, and 
questions on, the picture 
from these two points of 
view, see additional ma- 
terial found on page 66, 
at the conclusion of this 


scheme in 


but the children loved to gather 
them and take them home. 

Does this picture make you feel se- 
rious? These people are being paid 
for their work, and they are 
thoughtful. Every piece of money 
means a great deal tothem. With it 
they can buy food and clothes. 

The artist wanted us to see the 
mother. She has been working in 
the fields, binding the wheat as the 
men cut it. Her baby has been 
sleeping under a tree. L’Hermitte 
wanted us to see the grandfather, 
too. He is resting after his work. 

L’Hermitte always arranged his 
figures very simply and carefully. 
In this picture he has told us a great 
deal. We see the farm buildings, 
wheat that has just been cut, the 
How 
beautifully the picture is painted! 


workers, and the overseer. 


It has always been a great favorite 
with the French people. 








LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: LUXEMBOURG GALLERY, Paris 


QUESTIONS 


Have you ever seen people being 
paid after a day’s work? Which 
people in the picture did the artist 
want us to see first? What else did 
he want us to notice? 

How many straight lines can you 
find? Which way do they go? 


When we repeat lines or colors, :we 


are using rhythm in our pictures. 
How many curved lines can you 
find? Are they rhythmic too? 

Why is the mother’s skirt painted 
red? Notice that the light straw 
hats are placed against the dark 
roofs. Find another place where 
light is shown against dark. 





THE ARTIST 


N THE picturesque village of Mont 
Saint-Pére, on July 31, 1844, Léon 
Augustin L’Hermitte (ler-met) was 
born. The cottage in which he lived 

was on a hill overlooking the valley of the 
Marne. His heritage was that of the peas- 
ant folk of the district, though his father 
was the beloved schoolmaster. 

It is said of L’Hermitte’s work that he 
“is with the people but not of them”; that 
his pictures show “a sympathetic appre- 
hension of the situation, but not the man 
of the people painting the drama of his 
own life.” This we realize more clearly 
when we learn that as a child he was not 
strong and had to spend his days indoors. 
As a means of amusement, he turned to 
copying in pencil the pictures found in 
papers and books brought to him by 
friends. These copies were excellently 
done. 

On recovering his health, L’Hermitte 
found that nature was to be his greatest 
teacher. He was especially interested in 
the activities of the people about him. The 
world he saw was that of the neighbor- 
hood of Chateau Thierry, a region of rich- 
ly cultivated plains. It was a bright and 
joyous country, filled with rugged, hard. 
working, but happy toilers. The sight of 
these busy men, women, and children 
made a lifelong impression upon him. 

The excellency of L’Hermitte’s work 
won for him a small government pension. 
This allowed him to go to Paris to study at 
the Ecole Impériale, which was to be his 
introduction to the Ecole de Beaux Arts. 
While studying with De Boisbaudran, he 
decided to give up his chances at the Ecole 
de Beaux Arts, and spend all his time with 
this remarkable teacher. 

One authority says that L’Hermitte’s 
biography is very short, because of his 
good common sense and his indefatigable 
labor aud dedication to his ideal, thus cut- 
ting out all adventure and mishap. He 
entered upon his career with a technique, 
a breadth of understanding, and a humil- 
ity that has marked him as one of the most 
individualistic of painters. 

L’Hermitte was born at a time when 
French art was astir with new techniques 
and ideals. The peasant painters were 
making themselves felt, and the working- 
man was beginning +o take his place in art, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Wuy AND How WE Stupy 


By CHARLOTTE A. HUBBARD 


Director oF GuipaNnce, Bassett JuNtor High ScHoot, New Haven, CoNNECTICUT 


HILDREN in the lower grades sometimes dislike 

school, but it is primarily the upper-grade teacher who 

is confronted with the case of the pupil who becomes 

dissatisfied with school either because he “can’t see any 
use in going to school” or because of failure in school work. 
The problems which follow attempt to suggest lines of thought 
which will help such a pupil solve his difficulties and better ad- 
just himself to school, by leading him to consider the program of 
studies from the point of view of ultimate as well as present 
value, and by helping him to criticize and correct his study 
habits. 

Not all the problems should be given to any one class; neither 
should they be given in consecutive lessons; but those problems 
should be selected which seem to meet the particular need of the 
class, or of any individual in it. Thus, if several pupils in a class 
have indicated a wish to go to work, or fail to see the value of 
the work they are doing in school, the teacher may select one of 
the first five problems for general class discussion. If the pupils 
seem to lack the ability to study without wasted effort, one of 
the last three problems may be used. Then, too, the teacher 
will doubtless find it well to return to the problems at intervals 
during the year, since the difficulties that the problems cover 
are constantly recurring. 

The following is suggested as one method of using these prob- 
lems. 

1. A problem which meets the immediate needs of the class 
is read aloud by the teacher. 

2. The meaning of the problem is considered in a discussion 
led by the teacher, the questions given with the problem being 
used to direct class opinion. 

3. A generalization of opinion is finally formulated. 

4. A problem similar in principle, with its questions, is writ- 
ten on the blackboard. The pupils write the answers without 
direction from the teacher. 

The result of this written work should be rather carefully 
checked by the teacher to see whether the class in general un- 
derstood the point of the lesson. This will guide her in her 
choice of subsequent problems. 


PROBLEMS 


1. To fourteen-year-old Susan, school seemed a waste of time. 
She thought one should know how to read and write and do 
simple sums in arithmetic, but of what value was science to a 
girl, and why should one read Shakespeare’s plays, when moving 
pictures were really more thrilling and up to date? Susan’s 
mother wanted her daughter to “have an education,” and 
there was constant quarreling over the matter. 

Can you tell of some specific instances when a 
knowledge of botany, physics, or chemistry is of 
use to a girl? 

As you listen to the radio, do you ever hear refer- 
ences to literature, art, or history? Does it give 
you a sense of satisfaction to recognize the refer- 
ence? 

When with older people, do you ever feel at a 
loss for something to say? 

How may a knowledge of literature help your 
conversation? 

What are the marks of an educated person? 


2. James did not like school, nor did he make any effort to 
overcome this idea. He did not do his lessons well, he was absent 
a good deal, and occasionally he played truant. Finally he left 
school before he had completed the eighth grade, and went to 
work. He earned $8.00 a week, working 40 hours a week. He 
gave his earnings to his parents, who returned some to him when 
he asked for it. He was laid off, but got a job as newsboy. 


How many more hours did he work at his first job 
than when in school? 

If we allow $5.00 for board and $2.00 for a 
room, and consider clothes and spending money 
as about $2.00 a week in addition, what was the 
weekly cost to his parents of his schooling? What 
did it cost James? If, while working, he had had 
to pay his parents in full for board, room, and 
clothing, how much would he have owed at the 
end of each week? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of his 
present job? 

Why would he find it difficult to get something 
better to do? 


3. Mac’s parents never went to high school, but they were 
eager that Mac should go, and hoped that he would go on to col- 
lege. Mac, however, wasted his time, failed in his studies, and 
finally left school. Three years later, he met a former classmate, 
Ted, now a senior in high school. Ted spoke fluently about 
things of which Mac was ignorant and seemed more at ease. 


Why is it an asset to be able to use correctly such 
words as immaterial, negotiating, and so on? 
How is one benefited by an acquaintance with 
good literature? 

Is familiarity with historical and biographical 
references of use? 

What may you learn at school besides lessons from 
books? 

What is meant by ease of manner? 

How does the school help you acquire it? 

Of what value is it in the vocational world? 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Wuat Is A TEACHER? 


By WILLIS A. SUTTON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, AND Past PresIpDENT, NATIONAL 


F YOU have never tried to define the 
term, “teacher,” it will be a most 
profitable exercise. It is easy to 
turn to your dictionary and see 
what some lexicographer has said, and it is 
easy to be negative and passive in the 
matter, and to tell what does not consti- 
tute a teacher; but to be positive and ac- 
tive, to really define the term, is a most 
dificult task. 

Browning, in one of his poems, said of 
Karshish, the Arab physician, that he was 

“picker-up of learning’s crumbs.” I 
like that idea from the standpoint of the 
individual and from the viewpoint of do- 
ing something for oneself. But who and 
what is he who is able to touch the mind 
of another and quicken it into its possi- 
bilities; whose business it is to change the 
energies of life from potential to kinetic; 
to make that which is static, dynamic; 
and to draw out all that is possible from 
the human personality as a whole? 

I am going to give you four ideas that 
have come into my mind as to who is a 
teacher and what constitutes a teacher. 

A teacher is someone who is something. 
The “‘isness” of life is the basis of achieve- 
ment. Being is greater than doing. 
As I pass along through life, I meet 
men and women of charming per- 
sonality, who are able to get along 





Such inspiration can come only from 
a true teacher. Through his personality 
he finds the way to another heart, reveal- 
ing the possibilities of a life to itself and 
to the world. That person is a teacher by 
the “isness” of life, by the very feeling 
that is within him. 

A teacher must be before he can teach. 
There are no greater investigators of char- 
acter and understanding than children. 
They know who is genuine and who is 
true, and they understand our character 
as we never could explain it to ourselves. 
The life that is genuine, that aspires to 
greatness of soul, finds a ready and quick 
response in the lives of children. A 
teacher is someone who is something. 

A teacher is someone who knows some- 
thing. It is impossible to teach without 
knowledge. A teacher is one who under- 
stands psychology, and who also knows 
childhood, people, and life at first hand. 
A teacher will know all about the en- 
vironment that makes up the life of the 
child, its family, and its home. A teacher 
will know what the joys and pleasures of 
a child’s life are: he will know the names 
of the child’s pets or dolls; and he will 




















with people, and are clear-headed, 
deep-thinking, pleasing in manner, 
clean in living, aggressive in doing 
good, and possessed of unusual char- 
acteristics. I commence to probe 
into their experiences, to find out 
whom they have seen and met. 
Sooner or later, I find that some- 
where they have come in contact 
with a great soul. The time of con- 
tact may have been short, perhaps 
embracing but a single hour, and 
not even permitting a personal 
meeting. 

I inquire about their teachers, 
and often find that sometime during 
their school career a great person- 
ality touched them and called them 
to their highest efforts. Often I 
have asked, “What did this person 
say or do that caused you to realize 
your own soul and to aspire to be- 
come worth while?” The answer 
as often comes back, “I do not 
The message reached me, 
and my life has been different.” 
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know the child’s favorite toys, activities, 
and outdoor haunts. 

Who can teach without knowing the 
child, without knowing him personally? 
I say most positively of any person just 
commencing a teaching career that he is 
not a teacher and cannot be a teacher un- 
til he knows the children individually and 
the conditions under which 
what they read and play and what they 
see and hear. 

A teacher must know more, however, 
than the child and its immediate back- 
ground. He must know also the racial 
characteristics of the individual, those 
instincts and impulses that may lie dor- 
mant through four or five generations, 
only to bubble out in the life of the child. 

The teacher must understand the books 
that he is to use in teaching and the facts 
that they contain. He must also under- 
stand a great deal more than that which 
he is supposed to teach the child, and 
must be interested in all things that per- 
tain to the life of the child. A teacher is 
someone who knows something. 

A teacher not only is one who is some- 
thing and who knows something, but he 
is one who is able to impart some- 
thing. He must be stimulating and 
discerning. How often have I seen 
teachers whose knowledge and char- 
acter were far above the average, 
but whose lack of ability to impart 
destroyed the joy of learning and 
prevented the child from becoming 
a lover of knowledge! 

A marvel of marvels is to see a 
well trained teacher of a class of 
beginners, who do not understand a 
single word, to whom every letter is 
a closed book, go quietly about the 
task at hand; to watch that teacher 
place here and there around the 
room cards containing printed 
words, and then make charts, open 
books, and proceed to arouse curi- 
osity in learning to read. 

A visitor, on re-entering the 
room in two weeks’ time, would see 
an intelligent beam on every face as 
a word is presented, and a light in 
every eye as a sentence is read. The 
teacher has made a contact with the 
hearts and lives of the children; has 
aroused their curiosity; has stirred 
them to make the most of their 

(Continued on page 67) 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





ELIEVING that the 
daily program is a 
very vital factor in 
progressive teach- 
ing, the writer has tried out 
many different types of 
programs during the last 
ten years in an attempt to 
find one which will permit 
the proper type of child de- 
velopment. The one print- 
cd below has enabled him to 
develop a fairly satisfactory 
type of teaching in grades one 
and two. The program is 
based on these assumptions: 

I. That well-rounded child develop- 
ment is the paramount function of the 
elementary school. 

II. That the child obtains this develop- 
ment by having a rich experience in a well- 
balanced environment. 

III. That a well-balanced school en- 
vironment will provide experiences in 
each of the three types of environment: 
social, natural, and cultural. 

IV. That activities having to do with 
these three environments should give the 
child (a) information about, and under- 
standing and appreciation of, each type 
of environment; (b) desirable personal 
and social attitudes and ideals; (c) cer- 
tain desirable habits and skills such as 
social habits, mental habits, physical habits, 
reading and language habits. 

V. That the skills (reading, language 
expression, and art skills) should not be 
taught as ends in themselves. 

VI. That formal number work has no 
place in these grades. 

VII. That, at present, the social-studies 
core provides the most convenient means 
of developing the reading and art skills. 

VIII. That all work-type reading be 
done in connection with the content of 
the social-studies core, as follows: 

A. First grade: 
1. Home unit: life on a farm; life 
in a city. 








A PRIMARY PROGRAM 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director oF TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


2. Community agencies which 
help the home: bakery, grocery, 
market, dairy, creamery. 
B. Second grade. 

1. Public agencies which help the 
home: post office; police, fire, and 
water departments; public library; 
parks. 
2. Life needs of primitive people: 
Eskimos, Indians (Plains and Pueb- 
lo). 

IX. That learning to read is an individ- 

ual matter. 
X. That the teacher is a guide and 


leader, not a teller and pusher. 


The photograph on this page shows how 
one grade, under the direction of Ellen 
Capes, demonstration teacher at Adams 
State Teachers College, developed part of 
the unit, “Community Agencies Which 
Help the Home.” This picture was taken 
during a free period, before school, and 
the children were allowed to place them- 
selves as they wished. They had made in 
the room a grocery store, a toy and cloth- 
ing store, a furniture store, and a book 
store. The children later built a bakery, 
creamery, bank, and hotel as part of this 
unit. Each store was planned and built 
by a separate committee. Each com- 
mittee composed stories, which were 
printed on wrapping paper by the teacher. 

Observe these points in examining the 
picture. This is an old-type schoolroom 


with fixed seats. There are 
thirty-five of them in four 
rows. Two rows are placed 
together in order to save 
room. 

The table in front of the 
room holds all the content, 
or work-type, material— 
printed books, books made 
by the teacher, books made 
by the children, and seat. 
work. 

Standards to guide th 
children in spelling, audience 
reading, language  expres- 
sion, etc., are printed on tag board. Some 
of these are hanging on the front black- 
board. 

Just to the right, outside of the picture, 
is a chart rack with about forty charts re- 
lating to this unit. These are printed on 
wrapping paper and bound together by 
topics. One such set is resting in a moy- 
able chart holder on the rear door. We 
also use supplementary drill charts, which 
are composed by the teacher. No group 
drill is done in these grades with books. 

Books for literary reading are in the 
library corner. This is not shown. 

Beyond the door shown at the back of 
the room is an inclosed porch which serves 
as a workshop. 


Activity PROGRAM FOR FIRST AND | 
SECOND Grapes (5-hour day) 


Free play, work, and conversation (8:30 
to 9:15). 
Playing in the playhouse, store, post 
office, etc. 
Talking to the teacher and to each 
other. 
Looking at books; making things. 
Caring for plants and animals. 
Teacher checks roll and makes inspec- 
tion from 9:00 to 9:15. 
Reading activities (9:15 to 10:30). 
Review of charts having to do with the 
previous day’s work. ; 
(Continued on page 64) 
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THE TREES AUTUMN PARTY 


By ERNESTINE 


EFORE this playlet is given, there 
should be a class discussion of 
autumn leaves. Bring in colored 
leaves for examination. The en- 

tire playlet may be presented in the class- 
room. Any number of children may take 
part. The characters needed are four 
Trees, Birds, and Jack Frost. Children 
standing in an irregular row may be the 
Trees; others, moving about, the Birds. 


THE Piay 


TREES (raising arms)—We are trees. 
(They sway slightly.) 

BIRDS (in a hurry. Several have suit- 
cases and satchels)—We are birds. We 
shall soon be leaving for warmer climates. 

TREES (raising arms)—Don’t go, dear 
Birds! 

BIRDS—TI weet! Tweet! 
Trees. Winter is coming! 
and pretend to be packing.) 

TREES (raising arms, swaying, and sigh- 
ing) —Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How we 
shall miss the Birds! (Pause.) 

FIRST TREE—How nice it must be to be 
able to move about, like the Birds. 


We must, dear 
(Move aside 


AND 


SECOND TREE—How hard we worked 
all summer, giving shade and shelter! 

THIRD TREE—We did our work cheerily. 
We did not rest or complain, even when 
the sun was very hot. 

FOURTH TREE—Now it is autumn. We 
Trees should have some pleasure after 
working so hard. Instead, we feel sad! 
(Trees lower heads, sighing.) 

voice (from without or from back of 
room )—Tra la la la la! 

TREES (raising heads)—Ah! 

voicE—Tra la la la la! 

TREES (excitedly, lifting arms and flut- 
tering fingers)—It is Jack Frost! _ 

(Jack Frost comes skipping. in. He 
wears bright» colors.. -He carries a red, 
yellow, and orange cap;.a- brown cap; a 
crimson cap; and a yellow cap, all made 
of crépe paper.) 

JacK FROst—How are you, dear Trees? 

TREES—How do you do, Jack Frost? 

JACK FROST (waving caps)—I have 
come to give you a party! 

TREES—A party! How lovely! 

JACK FROST (pausing)—Tell me, dear 
Maple Tree, what colors do you like best? 


FLORENCE HORVATH 


FIRST TREE—Maple trees like to wear 
red, yellow, and orange in autumn. (Jack 
Frost places red, yellow, and orange cap 
upon speaker's head.) 

SECOND TREE—Most oak trees liky 
brown in autumn. (Jack Frost places 
brown cap upon his head.) 

THIRD TREE—Some oak trees prefer 
crimson. (Jack Frost gives him a crimson 
cap.) 

jack Frost (fo Fourth Tree)—What 
colors do you like, Birch Tree? 

FOURTH TREE—Birch trees like golden 
yellow. (Jack Frost puts yellow cap up- 
on _speaker’s bead.) 

TREES (moving heads gently)—Now 
we will have a party! Now we are wear- 
ing gay party caps! 

JacK FRost—Now you may have a 
merry time until sleepy Winter comes, 

BIRDS (in excitement)—Tweet! Tweet! 
We must be off! (Move slowly toward 
right. Jack Frost, waving and nodding 
to Trees, goes off left.) 

TREES (raising arms, fluttering fingers, 
and swaying) —We are having our au- 
tumn party. Now we do not feel sad! | 


EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By DORIS y HAYNE S, SUPERVISOR OF PHysICAL TRAINING, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FL ORA NCE B. WIGH ee PRINCIPAL, AMOSTOWN ScHOoL, WeEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS \ 


EprrortaL Note: The following les- 
sons are suitable for October. Similar 
lessons will appear in later issues. 


LEssON THREE 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Run. 
c) March on tiptoe. 
d) Skip. 

2. Hands on shoulders, place. Arms 
upward stretch, while rising on toes. 

3. Hips firm. Arms sideways stretch 
and knees half bend. 

4. Inhale as arms are slowly raised until 
they reach over head; exhale as arms are 
lowered. 

§. Basket-ball throwing. 


a) Form two lines, facing each 
other. 
b) Using overhead throw, leader 


throws ball to person opposite. 
c) Repeat down the line. 
d) Same, bouncing ball on floor. 


6. Game—Initial tag. All children but 
one put heads down on desks.: This child 
writes a pupil’s initials on the blackboard. 
Children raise heads, and the child to 
whom initials belong chases the other one 
around the room twice. If caught, first 
child must write another player’s- initials; 
otherwise second child is “it,” and the 
game goes on as before. 


LEsson Four 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Run. 
c) Skip. 
d) Jump the brook (indicated by a 
chalk line). 
2. Hands on hips, place. Bend trunk 
to right, then to left, coming up straight. 
3. Arms upward, raise. Clasp hands 
over head and bend trunk right and left, 
representing tall trees blowing. 
4. Hands on hips, place. Raise and 
lower right knee, then left knee, repre- 





sentiiig spirited horse. Point toes and 
keep head back. 

“§.. Hands on -chest, place. ~—_ 
arms forward and sideways, to fou 
counts. Keep thumbs in, arms level, and 
heads back. 

6. Story play. 

a) Walk out to the field. 

b) Look for a good pumpkin. 
c) Break it off the vine. 

d) Cut off the top. 

e) Scoop out the center. 

f) Cut eyes and mouth. 

g) Put candle in and light it. 
4) Put on cover. 

i) Run toa house. Hold pumpkin 
face up to a window.. Run away. 

7. Game. All children but one stand 
in a circle. Count off. The child in the 
center throws up a basket ball and calls 
a number. If the child having that num-, 
ber catches the ball, he goes to the center, 
and repeats the action given above. Con-| 
tinue until all numbers are called. = __. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR OCTOBER 


By RALPH AVERY 





HESE motifs may be used in 
various ways for blackboard 
decorations. To lay out the 
heading, begin by drawing 

guide lines for the lettering. Place 
the letter O in the center and add the 
remaining letters, keeping them an 
equal distance apart. Make marks to 
indicate the top of the Indian’s head, 
which comes at the bottom of the 
lettering; his paddle, just under the 
letter C; and the front end of the 
canoe, between B and E. On a piece 


of tracing paper draw half-inch 
squares. Place the paper over the In- 
dian and canoe, and paste it lightly. 
Draw large squares on the blackboard 
corresponding to the small ones. 
Observe what lines of the small 
squares intercept the forms in the 
drawing, and sketch the design in re- 
lation to the large squares. 

In enlarging the ship and the figure 
of Columbus, draw quarter-inch, in- 
stead of half-inch, squares on the 
tracing paper, since there is more de- 


tail in these units. ‘The same method 
may also be used in drawing the Indian 
head. Color the face brown and the 
feathers red and yellow. The remain- 
ing units can be drawn without tracing 
paper. Use black chalk to draw fine 
dark lines and sharpen outlines. 


EprrorniaL Note: ‘The current 
material correlating with this page 
includes the cover picture, a harvest 
scene; a song and a test exercise on 
Columbus; and Halloween features. 
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HABITS AND ATTITUDES FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


HAT are the habits and at- 
titudes that we can expect 
of children in the primary 
grades? How can they best 

be obtained? To the answering of these 
questions a group of Winnetka first- and 
second-grade teachers devoted a series of 
meetings in 1929-30. They drew up an 
outline which they hoped could be used 
by themselves, by new teachers, and as a 
basis for discussion by upper-grade teach- 
ers. “Many of the things that we strug- 
gle to give our children in the lower 
grades,” they said, “are lost when the chil- 
dren get out of the primary department. 
Perhaps if we could show-specifically what 
we are striving to attain and how we are 
striving to attain it, the upper-grade 
teachers could. carry on our work, they 
would know what to expect of our chil- 
dren, and would not allow the slump that 
sometimes comes as these children leave the 
primary department.” 

After using the mimeographed outline 
for a year, the teachers felt that it needed 
revision. ‘They therefore spent a consid- 
erable part of the school year 1931-32 in 
regular weekly meetings, going over their 
outline point by point, and revising it 
wherever it seemed, in the light of their 
experience, to need revision. They did 
the revising under the chairmanship of 


Miss Grace Bebb, one of the Educational 
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By CARLETON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


Counselors of the Winnetka 
Schools. 

The Winnetka primary teachers have 
felt that the revised outline, which fol- 
lows, may be suggestive to other teachers. 
However, they wish to warn their co- 
workers in other schools that because of 
the necessity of keeping in mind the in- 
dividual needs and differences of the chil- 
dren, this outline and the suggestions in it 
should be used flexibly, not rigidly. 

The teachers participating in this study 
were Evelyn Madison, Marion Stough, 
Mildred Cadenhead, Lela P. Berglund, 
Svea Hubbard, Signe Nelson, Livia 
Youngquist, Mildred Julian, Millicent 
Anderson, Erma Smith, Frieda Barnett, 
Margaret Vaughan, Ella Free, Ethel Van 
Cleve, Mildred Hughes, Emilie Forbrich, 
Isabel Raymond, Frances Harriman, 
Grace Bebb, and Carleton Washburne. 


Public 


THE OUTLINE 


I. Routine. 
A. Manner of coming into classroom. 
1. Aims: To have children— 
a) Come in quietly, at ease, and with 
a feeling of respect for the classroom. 
b) Attempt to walk quietly. 
c) Avoid aimlessness and boisterous- 
ness when coming from music lesson 
and playground, going directly to the 
activity the schedule provides. 
d) Engage immediately in purposeful 





A Group or Fiast-Gravbe CHILDREN IN THEIR GARDEN 


WASHBURNE 


to 


activity. (Bear in mind that second. 
grade children are more able to engag 
in purposeful activity than first-grade 
children. ) 


. Suggested methods of attainment. 


a4) Teacher as an example. 
(1) Low, well-modulated voice. 
(2) Calm manner. 
b) Commendation of child whose con. 
duct is satisfactory. 
c) Discussion of desired conduct. 
d) Suggestions. 


B. Manner of changing work. 


l. 


Aim: To have children change work 


quickly, quietly, and efficiently. 


5 
am 


Suggested methods of attainment. 
a) Suggestions. 

b) Commendation of those who have 
proceeded in the approved manner. 
c) Timing the procedure. 

d) Discussion. 


C. Dressing habits. 


l. 


ho 


Aims: To have children— 

a) Remove wraps quickly. 

b) Put away wraps neatly. 

c) Develop independence and skill in 
putting wraps on and taking them off, 
d) Change tennis shoes quickly. 
(Quiet talking permissible during 
wrap and tennis shoe periods.) 


. Suggested methods of attainment. 


a) Commendation of child who has 
made an effort. 

b) Encouragement of child’s first and 
succeeding independent attempts. 

c) Discussion of reasons with the 
children. 

d) Labeling each child’s hook. 

e) Co-operation of parents in labeling 
children’s clothes. 


D. Neatness. 


1. Aims: 


To have each child— 

a) Responsible for the neatness of his 
own work, table, personal appearance, 
and for the general appearance of the 
room. 

b) Responsible for co-operating with 
the group in cleaning up. 


. Suggested methods of attainment. 


a) Neat, attractive, and orderly at- 

mosphere in room. 

b) Constructive suggestions. 

c) Assignment of room responsibilities 

to children. 

d) Sufficient and easily accessible cup- 

board space. 

e) Commendation of those who have 

cleaned up efficiently. 

f) Organization. 

g) Encouraging each child to— 
(1) Keep tables neat, orderly, and 


clean. 
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(2) Hang wraps carefully in ward- 
robes. 

(3) Put practice work in an as- 
signed place. 

(4) Leave supply cupboards neat 
after getting what is needed. 

(5) Keep paper off the floor. 

(6) Handle books with care. 


L. Toilet habits. 


l. 


2. 


Aims: To have children— 

a) Acquire a habit of going to toilets 
only when necessary. (Teacher should 
be alert to the special needs of any 
child. ) 

b) Keep toilet rooms clean and at- 
tractive. 

Suggested methods of attainment. 

a) Discussing with children advisa- 
bility of going to the toilet before 
leaving home. 

b) Securing the co-operation of the 
mothers of those children who fre- 
quently ask to leave the room. 

c) Having no special toilet periods 
during school hours because this en- 
courages a habit which is unnecessary. 
d) Watching for after-school loiterers 
in the toilet. 
ec) Referring acute cases to school 
(Advise child who for physical 
reasons must go to toilet often to leave 
the room as unobtrusively as possible.) 
f) Discussing wise use and disposal of 
towels and toilet paper. 

g) Making all children responsible to 
report on the cleanliness of bowls, 
walls, and floor in the totlet rooms. 

hb) Using school committee in stimu- 
lating the further co-operation of all 
the children. 


nurse. 


F. Economy of materials. 


1. 


Aim: To have children develop the 


habit of economical use of materials. 


9 
“+ 


Suggested methods of attainment. 

a) Stimulation of interest in a desire 
for economy of all materials—paper, 
clay, paints, brushes, toys, books, 
chalk, paste, pencils, wood, etc., by 
giving child knowledge of creative pos- 
sibilities of materials. 

b) Having certain children responsi- 
ble for the care of materials. 

c) Having children use both sides of 
their paper whenever possible. (The 
use of backs of tests and writing papers 
is sometimes a desirable economy, but 
these should never be used when paper 
is soiled or messy, or when child has 
taken specific pride in a neat piece of 
work and does not want it destroyed.) 


G. Punctuality and promptness. 


1. 


To have children— 

a) Get to school on time and go home 
promptly. 

b) Go to and from playground on 
time. 

c) Go to music lessons or other special 
classes on time. 

d) Do errands without loitering. 

¢) Go to and from toilets promptly. 


Aims: 
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Suggested methods of attainment. 
a) Following definite routine. 
(1) Have all children in seats with 
everything in order before getting 
wraps. 
(2) Have no child line up at door 
until he has put on his wraps. (In 
rooms with small cloakrooms have 
only part of a group go at a time 
for wraps. Have children return to 
seats to put on wraps.) 
b) Expressing appreciation of prompt- 
ness, 
c) Securing co-operation of parents in 
establishing habits of promptness. 
(Often child’s knowledge that teacher 
and parents are co-operating is most 
helpful.) 
d) Teaching children personal respon- 
sibility for these habits. 
e) Placing charts on the blackboard 
to stimulate pride. 
f) Making first activity after recess 
period vitally interesting to children. 


g) Talks to the children. 


II. Room spirit. 
A. Habits during individual work period. 


1. 


rN 


Aims: To have children— 

a) Try to work the entire period. 

b) Find specific things to do while 
waiting. 

c) Be able to criticize their own work. 
d) Help maintain an atmosphere of 
quiet, unconfused work in the room. 


. Suggested methods of . attainment. 


a) Stimulation of independent work. 
(1) Praise and discussion of satis- 
factory work. 

(2) Development of interest and 
enthusiasm toward work. 

(3) Giving definite assignments to 
the unresponsive child. 

b) Changing type of work for child 


B. Habits and 
period. 
1. Aims: 


whose interest span is short and giving 
him smaller units of work. 

c) Freedom for child to ask neighbors 
for help and suggestions, provided 
there is proper consideration both for 
neighbor and for room atmosphere. 

d) Teacher’s quick acknowledgment 
of raised hand. 

c) Supplying children with necessary 
materials at beginning of period. 

f) Discussing the need of self-reliance 
with each individual child and leading 
him to suggest what he might have 
done after having failed. 

attitudes during activity 


To have each child— 
a) Take some part in discussion which 
will give background for the activity. 
(1) Listening attentively. 
(2) Contributing ideas’ for the 
project. 
(3) Contributing material for the 
project. 
b) Feel responsible for selecting the 
materials which he will use during ac- 
tivity period. 
c) Work on his own job without un- 
necessary noise and with no waste of 
time. 
d) Show respect for the work of oth- 
ers. 
e) Usually finish his job before he be- 
gins a new one. 
f) Usually be able to find his own new 
job. 
g) Avoid waste of material. 
hb) Be careful of school furniture, his 
own clothes, his neighbors’ clothes, the 
floor, and the plumbing when working 
with such things as paint, clay, sand, 
and dirt. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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WInDow DECORATION—HALLOWEEN CAT 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THIS Halloween cat may serve as a design for 
either a window decoration or a mask for a 
costume party. For a window decoration, make 
the eyes, nose, and mouth of transparent paper 
or construction paper; for a mask, cut openings 
for the features. The whiskers may be pasted on. 
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By LUCY L. CULPEPPER 


SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


TEACHER, SECOND Grape, FreperiIck Wooparp ScHooLt, Witson, NortH CAROLINA 








Do what the sentences tell you. 
Draw one man. 

Draw one tree. 

Draw one cat. 

Draw six nests. 

Draw ten flags. 

Draw five flowers. 

Draw six shoes. 

Draw five clocks. 


wePnarrene 


Draw ten pennies. 





Put the 
right word in each sentence. The 


Copy these sentences. 


words you need are below the sen- 





tences. 
1. A dog has ___... feet. 
2. A bird has feet. 
3. Ihave _____ hands. 
4. [have _____ toes. 
§. A dog has ______ ears. 
6. You have ______ ears. 
7. Acar has ____.. wheels. 
8. A chair has - legs. 
9. A fox has ____ feet. 
10. Ihave __ eyes. 
11. You have nose. 
12. Acat has _____ eyes. 
13. A wagon has ______ wheels. 
14. [have fingers and toes. 
15. A duck has ______ wings. 
16. Acat has _____ ears. 
17. Aclock has. __ hands. 
18. I have ____ fingers on each 
| hand. 
| 19. A bicycle has wheels. 
| 20. A tricycle has. wheels. 
one four 
two five 
three ten 
: twenty 


Write the right word in each 
blank. The words you need are be- 
low the sentences. 


_ nena cackle. 
ithsteisiaeigg squeal. 
i gobble. 
ids tis bleat. 
Res shih nies croak. 
Whe caadrented chatter. 
a ieominnaadl quack. 
De cnemresent sing. 
ii semeeniieiinine moo 
nn bark 
TK, <eiesiitiens purr 
12 _ talk 
Be atiscien buzz 
parrots frogs 
pigs lambs 
cows ducks 
birds monkeys 
cats turkeys 
dogs hens 
bees 








Copy these words, putting each 
word in the column where it be- 
longs. 


Foop CLOTHING NUMBERS 
bread cake hat 
grain four peaches 
toast nine two 
six plums sweater 
eggs ties milk 
chicken twenty shoes 
apples coat three 
five cream orange 
jam one beef 
ten dress socks 
butter twelve ham 
cap shirt eleven 


Copy these sentences. Put in 
the words that fit. The words 
you need are given below the sen- 
tences. 

1. A penny is 
2. A quart:is _.__ ;, 

3. A half dozen is... 
4. A nickel is - 

TA pes... 
6. A dime is 
7. A dozen is 

8. A week is_....____.. 
9. Our flag has 
10. A quarter is 
11. A yard is _ 
12. An hour is 


i. A tee... 

14. A dollar is __ 

15. A clock has... 

16. A gallon is... 
2 hands 10 cents 
100 cents 7 days 
12 months § cents 
25 cents 6 things 
60 minutes 12 inches 
3 feet 1 cent 
12 things 13 stripes 
4 quarts 2 pints 








Do what the sentences tell you. 
Draw a house. 

Put a door in it. 

Draw some flowers in the yard. 
Draw some grass. 

Draw a tree. 

Put a nest in the tree. 

Draw three yellow ducks. 
Draw a little boy in the yard. 

. Draw a little red hen with five 


chicks. 
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; By 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER HILL SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


T NO season of the year do we 
feel so vividly the joy of color 
as in the autumn. The sky, 
the trees, the fruits of earth 
all take on their gayest tones. It is like the 
climax to a splendid play. Each year, 
along with the beauty of the harvest time, 
we enjoy its material evidences, the results 
of the labors of spring and summer, but 
we do not always see the possibilities that 
lie behind these for very vital units in our 
school work. 

Inspired by L’Hermitte’s picture which 
js the INsTRUCTOR’s cover subject for this 
month, I want to show how art can help 
to present in a fine, dramatic way the 
‘Keurdy, imperishable values of the harvest 
season. As an art teacher, I see no finer 
problem for the motivation of a study of 
color than that of a harvest festival. 
Color is an art element to be enjoyed 
and understood for its emotional quali- 
ties. Each color carries with it a definite 
significance, a feeling that immediately 
conveys a message to our feelings. This 
wwe call the symbolism of color—a way of 
saying that man has associated color with 
its setting. To think of the autumn in 
terms of pale tints is the exception rather 
‘than the rule. We say that the sun is the 
source of all color. In autumn, it is as if 
nature had been experimenting with the 
source, finding just what degree of rich- 
‘ness color can reach and what a variety of 
hues can be found in the yellow, red, and 
green families. So it is that we do not 
have to set up a problem for teaching 
‘color, but we must find a way of present- 
ting all that we can learn of color from 
nature. 

Can we use the harvest’s own colors to 
iconvey its message and our appreciation 
ifor the wealth that it brings each year? 
‘What relation does a harvest festival have 
“to such problems as How the World Is 
Fed, The Farm, Industry, or Character- 
building through Service? Just this. It 
can be the summing up of everything 
learned. ‘That is the nature of a festival. 
‘Tt is the flowering in dramatic form of a 
,specific idea or group of idea’. 

; L’Hermitte struck the keynote of the 
:dignity of labor in all his paintings. It is 
{not a sentimentalized beauty of labor that 
che depicts, but the beauty that comes with 
working, giving, and receiving. We have 





$reached the season when the results of the 
4labor of the spring and summer are being 


garnered for the harvest. Our picture of 
the month is called “Paying Off the Har- 
vesters” and this title refers to the coin 
of industry—a very obvious and a very 
necessary coin, but one that has very little 
significance beyond its buying power. 
The harvest itself pays in another coin, 
one which is everlasting, of which each in- 
dividual can receive a good share. To re- 
ceive this invisible coin we must have an 
appreciation of some of life’s lasting 
values, an open-mindedness, and a will- 
ingness to search. 

How can art help us to attain this end? 
Through an appreciation of the abun- 
dance of beauty that is to be seen in the 
autumn. This we can express through 
the recapturing of the color that we see 
and feel. We may use this color in pic- 
tures, designs, dramatization, and cos- 
tuming, or through the choice of words 
in poems and stories. 

Children appreciate color best when 
they are using it for a specific purpose. 
What, then, are the principles of color that 
children should discover in order to use it 
harmoniously? That colors can be light 
or dark, bright or dull, all within one hue. 
Autumn gives us bright colors that are 
beginning to dull, that are darker in 
value than those same colors in spring. 
Autumn is rich in reds, yellows, and 
oranges, which create the feeling of 


warmth. Colors are either warm or cool, 


WwW. GOULD WHITE 


depending upon how much red and yel- 
low, or how much blue, they contain. 
Color is rhythmic. There must be bal- 
ance of values, hues, and strength. In 
fact, all the principles concerning line 
that were discussed in my article in the 
September issue apply to color. 

What are some of the values that the 
harvest holds which could be used to 
motivate work in social science, nature 
study, and history? These: dignity of 
labor; relationship of production to con- 
sumption; interrelationship of peoples and 
countries; harvest time in other countries 
—customs, folk lore, dance, music, and 
art; knowledge of specific commodities 
and of the processes of harvesting and 
preserving them. 

How or in what form could these 
values be studied? What relationship do 
they bear to work that was carried out in 
the spring term? Here are a few prob- 
lems that might be solved. 

The Farm (first grade). 

The Farmer’s Work (first grade). 

How We Are Fed (third and fourth 
grades). 

Farmers of Other Lands 
fourth grades). 


(third and 


How the World Feeds Us (fourth 
grade). 

Harvest Home, Colonial Life (fifth 
grade). 


Thanksgiving Time (all grades). 
Interest in the farmer’s work may have 
been used to motivate an activity yielding 
a rich experience in the growth of foods. 
Very likely the children have had their 
own small gardens of vegetables and 
flowers. Fall is the logical time for 
(Continued on page 63) 
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OR this dance, the children may be 
dressed in ghost. costume. The 
| music is “Gnomes,” by Reinhold, 
Victor Record 19882; or, in sheet 
music, “Gypsy Song,” from Miniatures, by 
Reinhold. 
_ During the dance, the words are to be 
chanted to the music. 
| Introduction—(Children are off stage; 
mo action; 2 measures.) 
Theme I— 
Stepping softly (walk: 
yight, left; 2 measures), 
| The ghosts do slide (2 slides: step for- 
ward to right, close left to right, repeat; 
\2 measures) ; 
| Stepping softly (walk: right, left, right, 
left; 2 measures) , 
The ghosts do glide (2 slides, as above; 
2 measures). 
(Repeat the above eight measures of the 
music with these words and actions.) 
Slipping, sliding (2 slides; 2 measures), 


right, left, 


-| They go around (2 slides; 2 measures), 


| Making not a (2 slides; 2 measures) 

| Single sound (2 slides; 2 measures). 

' (The above sixteen measures are done 
starting from left rear corner of the stage 
jand working around stage into a circle. 
‘The last eight measures may be done in a 
circle, facing in, with hands joined.) 


WorRDS AND 
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Theme II— 

Whirling round (whirl to right slowly; 
2 measures) 

Beneath the moon (repeat; 2 measures) , 

Dancing to an (whirl to left very slow- 
ly; 2 measures) 

Eerie tune (repeat; 2 measures). 

They seem sometimes (4 walking steps; 
2 measures) 

So very tall (stretch arms high over 
head; 2 measures) , 

And then sometimes (4 steps, crouching 
low; 2 measures) 

They seem quite small (keel, arms drop 
to floor, head on arms; 2 measures). 

Tall or (stand, arms high; 1 measure) 

Small or (Aneel; 1 measure) 

Tall (stand and whirl; 1 measure), 

Ghosts are (2 steps; 1 measure) 

Spooky, as (2 steps; 1 measure) 

Well you know (4 steps; 2 measures). 

(During second count of measure 23, 
Theme II, and first count of measure 24, 
bend, then straighten knees. On second 
count of measure 24 and on measure 25, 
sway sideways, waving arms spookily.) 
Theme II (repeated)— 

Ghosts are (1 measure) 

Always (1 measure) 

Dressed in (1 measure) 

Pale white (1 measure). 


SQUIRREL AND | 


: A HALLOWEEN DANCE 


(During the four measures, walk several 
abreast to front of stage, waving arms. 
Take eight steps, two to a measure.) 

Ghosts are (1 measure) 

Only (1 measure) 

Seen at (1 measure) 

Night (1 measure). 

(Walk back eight steps, hiding eyes.) 

Then they (1 measure) 

Sometimes do (1 measure) 

Wail and moan (2 measures). 

(Partners join right hands and walk 
eight steps in a wheel. Moan.) 

If you (1 measure) 

Listen, you'll (1 measure) 

Hear them groan (2 measures). 

(Partners join left hands and repeat the 
figure above.) 

Oh! yes (1 measure), 

They groan and (1 measure) 

Moan (1 measure)! 

(Hands crossed on top of head; bend 
from side to side.) 

It is (1 measure) 

Only on (1 measure) 

Halloween that (1 measure; pause be- 
fore “that’’) 

Ghosts (1 measure) 

Are (1 measure) 

Seen (1 measure). 

(Circle stage, then exit to music.) 


Music sy ELISABETH BALLOU PARKS 
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IN THE CORNFIELD — 
THE poster shown above will correlate well with ent or school patron to obtain the materials 
schoolroom activities based on either Hallow- needed for schoolroom decorations. ‘Then the 


Saturday before Halloween may be made a gala 
day, with a picnic lunch, followed by. gathering 


een or the harvest season. A party might be 
planned and arrangements made with some par- 
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Kitty Cats and Baby Bats 
By Gussie Osborne 


Two little kitty catkins 
Met two little furry batkins 
Who folded up their thin, broad 
wings just so. 
And the little kitty catkins 
Whispered to the furry batkins, 
“Can you tell us where the catnip 
blossoms grow?” 


Said the cats, cats, cats, 
To the little furry bats, 
“Can you tell us? 
Oh, please tell us!” 
Said the cats, cats, cats. 


Then the little furry batkins 
Shouted to the kitty catkins, 
“Goodness gracious! Do you think 
that we are cats?” 
“You have fur, sirs,” said the cat- 
kins. 
“Yes, and wings, too,” said the bat- 
kins. 
“Oh!” said the catkins wisely, 
“You are bats!” 


“You are bats, bats, bats!” 
Cried the little kitty cats. 
“What an error! 
Such an error! 
You are bats, bats, bats!” 


The Discontented Pumpkin 
By Louisa J. Brooker 


The pumpkin was unhappy, for 
He did not want to stay 

Tied to a vine, beneath the corn, 
And never go away. 


He wished he were the sun, so he 
Could roll around the sky. 

“If I keep growing like him, I 
May get there by and by.” 


Though he grew big and yellow, he 
Instead 


He became a jack-o’-lantern 
With a candle in his head. 


Was not the sun. 
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When the Wind Blows 
By Elizabeth Gordon 


When the wind blows, so wild, so free, 
The Pine Tree Fairies beckon me 

To come, and on the wind’s wings ride 
Out to the far horizon wide. 


What fun to ride through skies of blue! 
Perhaps we'd pick a star or two! 

And chase the clouds that always go, 
The high white clouds that pile and go 
A-flying, flying, flying so! 


And we might meet the moon! Who 
knows? 

As through the sky she swiftly goes; 

And find out what Moon Children do 

And if they look like me, or you. 


Around the world we'd go, and then 

The wind would bring us back again, 

Where, to the Pine Tree’s soothing 
song, 

A softly whispered, murmuring song, 

We'd swing, and swing, the whole day 
long. 


The Trolley 
By Barbara Hanna 


I like to ride on a trolley car. 

My mother and I, we ride very far 

Through country and town ’way down 

to the city, 
Whizzing past stores and places quite 
pretty. 

There are sidewalks, and people who 
get in and out, 

And little boys playing, and vendors 
who shout. 

We cross a river that’s deep and wide, 

Riding for miles on the opposite side. 

The motorman clangs to have the way 
clear, 

And away go the autos that ventured 
too near. 

We ride a long while, and all for a 
dime— 

It’s the very best way to have a good 
time. 


An Autumn Party 
By Anna M. Priestley 


Autumn gave the leaves a party 
On a crisp, sunshiny day, 

Clothed them all in gay new dresses, 
Sent them out to romp and play. 


Dancing with the merry breezes, 
Happy hours passed all too soon, 

Till they saw the evening shadows 
Chased away by Mr. Moon. 


Then the sleepy little breezes 
Said, ““We are too tired to roam”; 
And the frightened leaves cried sadly, 
“We can never get back home!” 


But the old Earth Mother tucked them 
In a hollow, warm and deep, ° 

Where they cuddled down together 
And went safely off to sleep. 
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COURTESY, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“A GOLDEN AUTUMN Day’—Uan eMarcke 


Dos this month, language classes often 
study Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem, “Octo- 
ber.” What better incentive for memorizing the 
poem could be found than the beautiful painting 
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A GOERS OLR EO ent 


reproduced above? The quiet scene which the art- 
ist depicts, the sunshine and shadows of late af- 
ternoon as the cattle slowly return home, seem 
expressive of “October’s bright blue weather.” 
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hide some tribal incident, while a friend, lying 


at ease, is watching him. 
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is found in “The Pictograph,” by Alexander, the 
cover picture of our October 1929 issue. 


Note the pipe in the 
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“THe INDIAN WEAVER’ —cAmick 


T HIS painting of present-day Indians of the South- 
west will not only be interesting to display as 
an art subject, but the wealth of detail which it con- 
tains makes it valuable in connection with a study of 
Indian life. The artist, much of whose work is in 
private collections, is known for his portrayal of In- 
dians and of life on the western plains during pioneer 
days. His painting, “The Old Oregon Trail,” ap- 
peared in the INstructor for November, 1931. 
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tion, and with the other harvest 


material in this issue. 


correlation with 


the current cover subject, with 


pecially fine 


GRAMSTORFF BROS... INC., MALOEM, MASS 


“PIPER AND NuTCRACKERS —Landseer 


CHa will be attracted by both the rels are sitting, the little branch on which the 
title and the subject of this well-known bird is perched, and the foliage underneath. Of 
painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. Call attention interest in connection with this picture is the 
to the thick limb of the tree on which the squir- song, “Squirrel and I,” found on page 29. 
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John Vanderlyn from our October 1931 issue, which also 


depicts the landing of Columbus. 
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hand in the boat just putting off from the flagship, cor- 


relates with a song found on page 54 of this issue. 
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Cc. O. BUCKINGHAM, WASHINGTON, D.c. 


“CoLuMBus’’ —‘Bartlett 


NOTHER feature of the INstRUcTOR’s room of the Library of Congress, in Washington, 
splendid material on Columbus is the noble D.C. It is the work of Paul W. Bartlett, an 
bronze statue of the discoverer of America re- American sculptor, who also did the statuary for 
produced here. The statue stands in the reading the pediment of the House Wing of the Capitol. 
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splendid correlation not only with Flates if and 11}, 


, as brought out in the paintings 


engaged in handcraft 


but also with current material on the harvest season. 


, but in the act of making 


by Remington and Amick 
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SELF-HELP IN CoLor APPRECIATION—| 


By ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


PrRoFEssOR OF APPLIED ART, UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI, COLUMBIA, MIssouRI 


OU can teach well only about 
one third of what you know of 
any subject,” was a comment 
frequently made by one of the 
writer’s instructors. Any reader will 
quickly call to mind at least one teacher 
who seemed to have an_ inexhaustible 
background of knowledge of his subject, 
in contrast to some other one whose shal- 
low reserve was quickly exhausted if a 
question led beyond the day’s lesson. 

This article, the first of a short series, 
is intended to help the teacher whose 
training in art has been superficial, and 
who feels the lack of the “other two 
thirds.” 

Public recognition of the wide applica- 
tion: and universal value of art apprecia- 
tion has developed rapidly in recent years, 
and is steadily increasing. The demand 
has quite outrun the emphasis formerly 
given to art in teacher-training courses, 
with the result that many experienced and 
otherwise successful teachers feel timid in 
dealing with many phases of art, lest they 
expose their own ignorance. The writer, 
through contact with many such teachers 
in summer-school classes and correspond- 
ence courses, realizes the extent of the 
situation, and will endeavor to suggest 
lines of self-help, through which the 
teacher who is willing to spend a little ex- 
tra time may in considerable measure 
make up his deficiencies. 

An increasing amount of material of 
the device type is being offered through 
many sources. The teacher who possesses 
the “other two thirds” is able to adapt this 
material to the needs of his pupils. Other 
teachers, unable to discriminate or to mod- 
ify, often adopt the suggestions wholesale, 
and the process in the classroom becomes 
mere copy work, in which the children 
lose all the value which comes through cre- 
ative effort. 

This series of experimental studies is 
organized for the teacher’s use in his per- 
sonal development. ‘The first steps are 
simple enough for the person who con- 
fesses to knowing nothing of color. Not 
long ago, a student admitted that he did 
not know the names of some of the most 
common colors. It was to his credit that 
he was determined to learn. Though deal- 
ing only with the simplest fundamentals of 
color analysis, these experiments call for 
teal study. ‘If organized in orderly form 
and carried out conscientiously, the study 


should result in a collection of reference 
material which will be very useful in class 
work, in addition to a personal growth in 
appreciation, which is the chief object of 
these articles. 

No phase of art expression gives more 
real enjoyment than color. No factor in 
art expression has so large a part in every- 
day life or offers so many opportunities for 
use and abuse. 


RECOGNITION AND SELECTION OF 
CoLors 


The first requisite in color appreciation 
is the ability to recognize and select colors. 
The student should provide himself with 
an ample supply of papers in standard 
colors, tints, and shades, such as those of- 
fered by various supply houses for kin- 
dergarten use and poster work. 

A reliable color chart is needed as a 
measuring test. Several supply houses 
offer very good color charts as advertising 
material. These will be helpful to the 
student whose financial resources are lim- 
ited. 

A box of good water colors is also es- 
sential. An eight-color box is sufficient. 











“The teacher lights marry 
candles, which, in later years, 
will shine back to cheer 
him.” Van Dyke 


Lighted Candles 
By Solveig Paulson 


I have been lighting candles 
As I did my work to-day; 

Some are so quick to kindle; 
Others waste the light away. 


The waxes of my candles 
Are pearly white to gray; 
But who can say which taper 
Will shed the brightest ray? 





























ADAPTATION TO CLass USE 


The ground covered in the following 
experiments, which will be continued in 
the next article, practically equals that 
commonly covered in a full elementary 
course of color study as given in art text- 
books. It goes without saying, therefore, 
that in adapting these suggestions to the 
needs of primary classes, even the “one 
third” to be taught must be reduced to 
small items, and these emphasized only as 
they appear in the orderly progress of the 
term’s work. Children’s introduction to 
color understanding should come chiefly 
through recognition of color facts which 
appear in natural relationships. Their at- 
tention should be directed to color wher- 
ever it occurs. Cards of different colors 
with the name of the color printed thereon 
help to associate the name with the color, 
and may be used in reading games. 

Since many workbooks call for the use 
of colored crayon, it will be helpful to have 
a chart of labeled color samples placed 
where the children have easy access to it, 
so that they may avoid guessing. 

Responsibility for keeping properly as- 
sorted the sheets of colored paper to be 
used in free cutting will afford the chil- 
dren practice in recognizing colors. 

Occasional simplified exercises similar 
to those suggested in the first four ex- 
periments will be as much fun as puzzles. 

Children who have arrived at the col- 
lecting stage will enjoy and profit by 
mounting collections of color samples 
in a color book. Children may be en- 
couraged to observe the colors used by 
artists to produce certain effects, as red, 
yellow, and orange to suggest fire; and 
blue and green tones to suggest ice and 
cool shade. When this is discovered, 
these colors may be classified as warm and 
cool colors. The search for them in pic- 
tures will become a jolly game. 


EXPERIMENTS FOR THE TEACHER 


Recognizing shades— 

Experiment I. Sort into color groups, 
such as reds, yellows, blues, greens, pur- 
ples, and browns, all available samples 
from the papers referred to above, clip- 
pings cut from advertising material, fash- 
ion plates, and discarded magazines, and 
bits of cloth and ribbons. The larger and 
more varied the supply of samples, the 
better for this study. 

(Continued on page 64) 








THINGS 


A Halloween Decoration 
By Ida Cordy 


The body of the cat shown below is one 
of the round cardboard cartons in which 
salt, oatmeal, and so on, are packed. The 
head and tail are cut from cardboard and 
glued to the ends of the carton. The 
cat is then given a coat or two of black 
household enamel. Eyes and nose cut from 
orange and white paper, and whiskers of 
horsehair, broom straw, or pipe cleaner 
are pasted in place. A huge bow of 
orange crépe paper may be added. These 


cats make effective decorations placed in 
and around a witches’ house of cornstalks, 
peeping from behind other objects in the 
room, standing in corners, or utilized in 
any other way that seems desirable. 





Games for Number Drill 
By Effie S. Shaver 


Although these games were especially 
designed for number drill, they may also 
be used in phonetic and word drill. 


HALLOWEEN 


Jack-o’-lanterns may be drawn on the 
blackboard and number combinations 
placed on them, or jack-o’-lantern flash 
cards may be made by the children. The 
game may be played in a number of ways, 
such as seeing how many jack-o’-lanterns a 
child can light (give correct answer to 
combination). An interesting game may 
also be devised with black cats or witches 
(drawings or flash cards), writing the 
combinations in orange, red, or white. 


STEPPING STONES 
Number flash cards are laid on the floor 
in either a straight or crooked line. The 
cards are rocks and the floor is a river. 


To get across the river, the child must step 
from rock to rock (give the answer to the 
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TO Do 


combination on each one). If he misses 
one, he falls into the river and another 
child must pull him out (tell him the cor- 
rect answer). A child may be assigned to 
help the one about to cross. 


GATHERING FLOWERS 


Draw flowers on the blackboard. On 
the stem or petals of each flower place 
2 number combination. A child is said to 
“pick” each flower to which he can give 
the correct answer. Appoint a child to act 
as score-keeper. The player picking the 
most flowers wins the game. 

Flash cards may be made of pictures of 
flowers cut from magazines and seed cata- 
logs. When picking up these cards in a 
game, the child can feel that he actually 
picks the flowers. 


PickING APPLES 


On the blackboard an apple tree is 
drawn, and on it are placed several apples 
bearing simple number combinations. 
To reach the first limb of the tree a lad- 
der is drawn. Each rung of the ladder 
bears a number combination. If the child 
can climb the ladder without making -any 
slips, or more than a set number of them, 
he may pick the apples (answer the simple 
combinations) . 


Horses in Music and Story 
By Miriam Best Churchyard 


The varied movements of horses are de- 
picted in music almost as varied. “The 
Wild Horseman,” by Schumann (Victor 
Record 20153), describes two riders on 
different horses, a difference which the 
children should distinguish easily. “Little 
Hunters,” by Kullak (Victor Record 
20153), gives the sound of the horn fol- 
lowed by the merry gallop of the horses 
in the hunt. “Wild Rider,” by Schumann 
(Columbia Record A3128), is also descrip- 
tive. As a contrast, leisurely rocking 
along on his toy, we have “The Knight of 
the Hobby-Horse,” by Schumann (Vic- 
tor Record 20399 or Columbia Record 
A3128). “The Hunt in the Black For- 
est,” by Voelker (Victor Record 35792), 
suggests hunting on horses from the first 
cockcrow in the morning until the fox is 
caught, and is a selection much admired 
by children. 

In picture and verse, we have “The 
Horse Fair,” a celebrated painting by 
Bonheur, which might well be used as a pic- 
ture study lesson; “If I Had a Pony,” by 
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Find the Answers 


How can one instill desirable 
habits and attitudes in primary 


children? (See p. 22) 
How can one increase one’s 
knowledge of color? (See p. 41) 


How may a daily schedule for 
an activity program be arranged, 
and on what assumptions may such 
a program be based? (See p. 18) 

How may Columbus Day mo- 
tivate art work? (See p. 21) 

What activity may correlate 
with the cover picture? (See p. 27) 

How can children make a mask 
for Halloween? (See pp. 24; 43) 




















Carruth, an attractive verse for memory 
work; and the first few verses of “The 
Arab to His Horse,” by Taylor (My Book- 
house, Vol. II, by Miller). 

The following stories about horses are 
appropriate to tell to children: “Little 
Gray Pony” (Mother Stories, by Lindsay), 
which is about a pony that went “clip- 
pity-clappity” before he lost his shoe; 
“Nahum Prince,” by Hale (Stories Chil- 
dren Need, by Bailey) , about a prince who 
could not go to war but served his country 
by shoeing the colonel’s horse; “The Dun 
Horse” (Folk Tales Every Child Should 
Know, by Mabie) , a Pawnee Indian legend 
about a horse that made a poor Indian 
rich; “Coaly Bay,” by Seton (My Book- 
house, Vol. V, by Miller), the story of a 
beautiful untamed horse; “Pegasus,” by 
Hawthorne (In the Child’s World, by 
Poulsson), the well known Greek Myth 
about the adventures of a winged horse. 

A group of kindergarten children 
made hobbyhorses of broomsticks that 
they had painted black. For heads they 
sewed two pieces of inner tube together 
with yarn and painted on them horse's 
features. The various movements of 
horses were worked out to the irresistibl: 
rhythms of music. Then, astride their 
hobbyhorses, the children staged a hors 
show in detail, with much enthusiasm. 
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A HALLOWEEN MASK AND POSTER 


By EVADNA KRAUS PERRY 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


T THE Halloween season, girls 
and boys never grow tired of 
witches, cats, and bats. One of 
the most successful art problems 

carried out in our schools was that of post- 
ers painted in calcimine paint on colored 
construction paper. The children were 
asked to include in their designs a witch 
and a moon; add any other details that 
they wished; and make the whole arrange- 
ment into a pleasing composition. 

Some of the results were gratifying, in- 
deed, and most of them showed a fine feel- 
ing for the art principles studied in class. 
One of the posters is reproduced at the 
bottom of this page. Blue-gray paper 
formed the background, against which 
the figures were silhouetted. The moon 
was painted orange, and flame color in 
two tones was used for the fire under the 
witches’ caldron. 

Masks are always fun to make at Hal- 
loween; and they offer opportunity for 


XUM 


creative work in art. Effective masks sim- colored with crayon. Cut a hole in the 
ilar to the one shown on this page can be_ face and run the nose through it. Slash 
made from manila drawing paper. Ona_ the open end of the nose and paste the 
9- by 12-inch piece of paper, outline the slashed ends to the back of the mask, to 
face and draw the features. Hair,oracap, hold the nose in place. Color the face 
may be added as desired. ‘The nose is a with crayon. Make openings for eyes. 
cone (or cylinder, or any other shape) To the ears paste long strips of paper, to 
made of toned paper or of manila paper be pinned together when the mask is worn. 
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HE problem, “How 
Shipbuilding Start- 
ed and Developed 
in America,” is one 

which is suitable for a class in 
natural science, social sci- 
ence, history, or geography. 
As described in this article, 
it was worked out in a nat- 
ural science seventh-grade 
class in the Junior High 
School of the University of 
Oklahoma. The class was 
taught by C. L. Caldwell, 
who acted as an advisor 
but made no decisions for 
the children. The problem 
is directly applicable to 
classes in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, and with 
some adaptation can be used in the pri- 
mary grades. Children in schools that are 
in or near ocean or lake ports could im- 
prove upon the procedure described be- 
low by including an observation trip to 
one or more ships in their study. This ex- 
cursion should probably be made near the 
end of the project. It would thus come 
as a climax and serve as a special stimu- 
lus throughout the study. 


TEACHER’s List OF SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


The teacher presented to the class a list 
of suggested problems, which numbered 
some fifty or sixty, and were chosen from 
a wide variety of suitable subjects. 
Among the problems are the following: 


How to know the soil formation of our 
community. 

How to know the properties and composi- 
tion of air. 

How to know the part air plays in health. 

How to know the early history of fire. 

How to know the important uses of fire. 

How to know the methods of controlling 
fire. 

How to know the conditions and products 
of combustion. 

How to know the common plants of our 
community. 

How to know the method of planting trees. 
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A UNIT ON SHIPS 


By CHESTER NEWLUN 


Director oF TRAINING ScHOOLs, UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 


NorMAN, OKLAHOMA 


How to know the common trees of our com- 
munity. 

How to know the parts of a tree and their 
functions. 

How to know the development of the air- 
plane. 

How to know the start and development of 
shipbuilding. 

' 
CHOOSING THE PROBLEM 


Each pupil in the class selected from 
the suggested list the problem he wanted 
the class to study. He then prepared his 
reasons for wishing the class to select his 
problem. The boy who chose the prob- 
lem on shipbuilding gave the following 
reasons. 


Because it would be interesting. 

I have a friend who works for the Dollar 
Steamship Company who could get me much 
information. 

I could write to the Department of the In- 
terior for information. 

We also have considerable material in the 
library. 

We can write to the Cunard Line for infor- 
mation. 

We could learn to know how the United 
States built up their Navy and Merchant 
Marine, how the first ships were built and 
what they looked like, and how the United 
States racing yachts were built and sailed. 


“THe GATHERER 
By CHarLes RoBert PATTERSON 


Popular Science Monthly, 
Vol. 3, has the following on 
ships: “The Unrockable Ship,” 
“Pictures of Ship Models,” 
“When Neptune  Scowls,” 
“Great-Grandchildren of ‘Old 
Ironsides, ”’ “On the Sea in 2 
Cable Ship,” “A Ship That 
Fought a Squadron,” “Making 
a Submarine Safe.” 


When each pupil present- 
ed his proposed problem and 
his reasons for recommend- 
ing it, the teacher listed it on 
the blackboard. Following 
each presentation there was 
some discussion of the prob- 
lem. After all the prob- 
lems were listed on _ the 
blackboard, the pupils 
discussed and evaluated them under the 
guidance of the teacher. Finally they 
voted on the problems, choosing the one 
with which this report deals. (When no 
problem received a majority on the first 
vote, the voting was repeated and restrict 
ed to those problems receiving the most 
votes, until one received a majority.) 
Two class periods were used in evaluating 
problems and in choosing one. 


MATERIALs TO BE StupIED 


Each pupil next prepared a list of study 
materials, such as books, folders, bulletins, 
magazines, slides, apparatus, excursions, 
and outside speakers. After he had made 
his quest for materials, he presented his 
list to the class. Following is the list of 
reading material recommended by one boy- 


“Cunard Cabin Channel Service.” Shows 
some of the luxuries of large seagoing hotels 

“Cunard Line.” Shows pictures of Cunard 
Line ships from 1840 to 1922. 

“Majestic.” Shows the luxuries of one of 
the world’s largest ships. 

“The Inside of a Great Ship.” 
sectional view of a White Star liner. 

Popular Mechanics, Vol. 45, pp. 190, 243, 
267, 278, 407, 433, 601, 740, 795. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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BLUE PRINTS OF PLANT SPECIMENS 


By FLORA STEVENS 


TEACHER, THIRD GRADE, MANOMET SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


URING the fall, my pupils 
brought in seed pods and dried 
grasses of various kinds, until 
we had a large collection. The 

thought came to me that we might try 
to photograph some of the most beautiful 
specimens for future use in school. Ac- 
cordingly, I borrowed a large printing 
frame and taped the glass so that three 
panels, each measuring 242 by 9 inches, 
might be printed at once. Blue-print 
paper was purchased in a size large 
enough to fit the frame and was later cut 
the required size. A pan and cold water 
were the only other necessities. 





XUM 


We soon found ourselves embarked up- 
on a most interesting project; and some 
really beautiful prints rewarded our 
searching of fields and woods. Since ours 
is a rural school, many specimens grew at 
our very door. Some that made the most 
delicate and fairylike prints were weeds 
as common as witch grass and wild carrot. 
The filaments of the seeds of milk- 
weed printed beautifully, as did dried 
Queen Anne’s lace. Ina city school, a unit 
such as this could be worked out with gar- 
den flowers. We made only a few prints 
of leaves, for it was hard to find leaves 
that were small enough to fit our narrow 


panels. We had about forty prints, ail dis- 
played on white mounts in such a way 
that the prints could be removed. 

While the specimens were being collect- 
ed, we kept them in a large green bowl. 
With the addition of some straw flowers 
to give color, we had a delightful winter 
bouquet, which served as a decoration for 
our library corner. 

Later it was suggested that we use our 
prints as Christmas presents for mothers. 
Each print was mounted on cardboard of 
a lighter shade of blue; and a white and 
silver calendar pad, which was tied with a 
silver cord, was added. 
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fourth-grade 
group in the celebration of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of 
George Washington’s birth led 
to an intensive study of the historical 
period in which he lived. Near the time 
of Washington’s birthday, the children 
were reporting in class about trips to 
places of historical interest, bringing in 


Hi interest of a 


pictures and newspaper clippings, and 
reading a great many history stories. It 
was apparent that the interest was an 
absorbing one to practically all of the 
children. With encouragement 
from the teacher, it became the starting 
point for a study which continued for 
the rest of the school year and into the 
summer vacation, when most of the chil- 
dren worked on things they had begun in 
school, or started new projects which 
were outgrowths of their general interest 
in colonial life. 

Our first step was to visit a number of 
near-by places which were connected with 
Washington or the historical period in 
which he lived. Since we could not all 
visit each one of these places, we decided to 
divide into groups and go to different 
places. Then, each group could tell the 
rest of the class what had been learned. 

We studied and read about the life of 
Washington and the people of his time for 
several days before we made the trips. The 
stories read to the children, and the pic- 
tures that were placed on bulletin boards, 
emphasized the everyday life of the colo- 
nists. This was done so that the activity 
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A StubDy OF COLONIAL LIFE 


By MABEL 


HUTCHINGS BELLOWS } 


TEACHER, FourtH Grapbe, BRONXvVILLE PuBLic ScHooL, BRronxviLLeE, New York 


might develop into a broad study of the 
period, rather than be limited to the events 
of Washington’s life and the Revolution- 
ary War. We made a list of questions 
from day to day, hoping to get help in 
answering them at the places we were to 
visit. The day before the trips were 
made, we wrote these questions in books 
to be taken with us. The books were made 
with several blank pages for notes and 
pictures of things seen. 

The questions, as they were asked by 
the children, are given below in the order 
in which they were asked and recorded: 

1. How were the houses and streets 
lighted? 

2. How did they make their clothes? 

3. How did they do writing and 
printing? 

4. How did they make their furni- 
ture? What kinds did they have? What 
kinds of wood did they use? 

§. How did they heat their houses? 

6. How did they get their water? 

7. What did they use to eat with? 

8. What kind of dishes and utensils 
did they have? Of what materials were 
they made? 

9. How did they travel? 

10. How did they tell time? 






At THe Festivat—GrorceE AND MartHa WASHINGTON ARRIVING IN A STAGECOACH 


11. What kind of books did they have? 
Did they have many? 

12. Did the children go to school 

13. What kind of food did they have? 
How did they keep their foods? 

14. What kind of churches did they ap 
tend? : 

15. Did they have Sunday schools? j 

16. Did they have stores of any kind? | 

17. Did they have post offices? ' 

18. What kind of games and toys did 
they have? : 

19. How did they care for their babies 

20. Were there any artists? What kind 
of work did they do? What materials 
did they use? 

21. What kind of tools did they use? 

22. Did they have maps? 

23. What kind of work did the men 
and women do? 

24. When did they start to have libra- 
ries and colleges? 

25. What kind of music and musical 
instruments did they have? 

26. What kind of dances did they have? 

27. Who were the other important men 
besides Washington? 

28. Did they have newspapers? What 
kind of printing presses did they have? 

29. What were the causes of the Rev- 
olutionary War? 

30. What customs and holidays did 
the colonial people have? 

31. What did they do for fun? 


Mothers of some of the children took 
us to the various places we visited. Each 
mother who was in charge of a group 
studied the history connected with the 
particular place she visited and became 
familiar with the children’s questions, 
before the trips were made. 

After taking the trips, our first con- 
sideration was to decide the best way to 
share with one another the things we had 
learned. Some wanted to have meetings 
of the different groups and prepare an oral 
report to be given to the whole class. 
Others wanted to discuss the questions in 
order, letting anyone who had seen or read 
anything which contributed to the answer 
tell it. We adopted the latter plan. 

Taking up the first question, we listened 
to all who had learned facts which con- 
tributed to the answer. We then listed on 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: Since these children were of unusual 
intelligence, they were interested in more mature topics than 
an ordinary fourth grade would be. For this reason the study 
as developed would undoubtedly be as suitable for a fifth or 
sixth grade as for a fourth grade. An. ordinary fourth- 
grade group would probably do more handwork and have les 
discussion of history, geography, etc. 
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A Work Periop IN WHICH THE CHILDREN’s Activities ARE CONNECTED WITH COLONIAL LIFE 


the blackboard the things we had learned 
and checked the ones we thought impor- 
tant. From this list, we made an outline 
which served for a child’s written com- 
position on “Lighting.” The child who 
was most interested in this subject copied 
the outline and wrote the chapter on 
lighting for the book of stories and pic- 
tures which we made together. The 
work of the class on a single question some- 
times took several days, including a meet- 
ing for discussion, periods of study and 
research, and further discussion. 

Most of the questions were studied in 
the same way. As we went through them, 
we kept a list of things we would like to 
do as the colonial people did them. From 
this list we chose the various handwork 
activities which we carried out. 

One of the greatest values of such a 
study as this is its broad aspect. There is 
such a variety of topics connected with 
it that opportunity is offered to each indi- 
vidual child to pursue studies or hand- 
work activities of special interest to him. 
The academically minded child can do 
further research on some one phase of the 
unit of work not thoroughly studied by 
the whole class. The scientifically minded 
child can experiment with materials and 
discover his own way of doing things, 
while children with special interest in 
constructive projects can do more work 
of this kind than would be valuable for the 
whole class. At the same time, the work 
of all is unified and given purpose by class 
discussions and general interest in the 
large unit of work. 

Activities in which the whole group 
participated were: washing, carding, and 
spinning wool; studying the wool indus- 
try of to-day; experimenting with shrink- 
ing and felting wool; visiting a high-school 
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class to see some weaving being done on a 
tour-heddle loom; casting pewter spoons 
in an old colonial mold of “rat-tail” 
design; watching a demonstration of the 
spinning of a pewter bowl on a lathe; and 
making hand-dipped candles and pouring 
some in a mold. 

A large group of children made looms 
and wove rugs, making working drawings 
for their own looms and their own designs 
for rugs. Another large group designed 
and made hooked rugs, making their own 
wood frames. 

Small groups or individuals made a 
more complicated loom with heddles, de- 
signed and made a sampler such as colonial 
children made, hammered out a pewter 
plate, and experimented with dyes. 

We made a map showing how to reach 
interesting places connected with colonial 





life. Everyone worked on a large map, 
made with chalk on the floor, and a com- 
mittee transferred it to paper. We made 
a list of the places on the map with direc- 
tions for reaching them and a sentence or 
two of description about each one, for the 
school’s “Vacation Fun” book. 

The mothers volunteered to collect and 
prepare an exhibit of real old things for 
us. They were able to borrow many 
treasured heirlooms, and the children were 
given a long time to study them and learn 
of their uses. 

From the academic standpoint, the edu- 
cative values of such a study are many. 
There are numerous fascinating stories of 
the life in colonial times, of which some 
may be read by the children, and others 
must be read to them. An _ intensive 
study of the period gives a background of 
meaning to these stories which cannot be 
gained in any other way. 

One of the most valuable kinds of si- 
lent reading for children of this age is 
practice in reading to find the answer to a 
question. When the question is one of 
their own asking, they read with clear 
purpose, skimming over nonessentials and 
carefully studying appropriate portions. 
A great deal of this kind of reading helps 
to form correct silent-reading habits. 
Many children in this group were inter- 
ested enough in finding the answers to 
their questions to read portions of books 
of adult reading difficulty. 

An attempt was made to organize the 
reading study period so that each child 
would have a book fitted to his own read- 
ing ability. Reading material that is too 
dificult would be harmful to the poorer 
readers, but a little “stretching” is good 

(Continued on page 69) 
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THREE SPANISH DOLLS 


By EVADNA KRAUS PERRY 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PurLIc SCHOOLS, 
ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


AND MABEL E MARTIN 


Peacner, Fourtn Grape, Otinpa ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
ORANGE CouNTY, CALIFORNIA 


HE Spanish dolls that are shown on this page were made 
by pupils in the fourth grade during a study of the 
nations of the world. Books were read and illustra- 
tive material was carefully examined in order to find 

out as much as possible about the costumes. ‘The dolls were 
made of wire covered with cotton and cloth. Faces were painted 
with water colors, and features were added with crayon or paint. 
The hair was made of yarn, and scraps of cloth, ribbon, em- 
broidery, and lace were used for the clothes. 

The most elaborate costume of all was that of the queen. 
This included ear drops, beads, a characteristic Spanish comb 
and veil, and some other accessories. Troubadours and Spanish 
gentlemen, such as are shown here, were made to serve as at- 
tendants for the queen. 

Dressing these dolls did more than any other part of the study 
to make the Spanish people seem real to the class. The activity 
was valuable also in furnishing actual problems in costume de- 
sign. Boys as well as girls were so interested that they forgot 
about the idea that boys do not sew, and the boys enthusiasti- 
cally made some of the most elaborate characters and costumes. 
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A READING PROJECT ON COLUMBUS 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


FoRMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SIxtTH GrabDes, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 


VERY girl and boy who lives in 

America should be interested in 

Columbus, who; while not the 

first to reach our shores, was the 
first to show the way to others. After 
reading about this great discoverer (see 
bibliography), the pupils may be given 
the following test. 


A True-Fatse TEst 


Write the numbers from 1 to 50 on 
your paper. If you think a sentence is 
true, write T after the; number; if not 
true, write F, 

1. Columbus had :been.captain of a 
‘number of ships before he sailed on the 
voyage to the New World. 

2. People at that time believed the 
earth was round. 

3. The Atlantic Ocean was 
called the “Sea of Darkness.” 

4. Columbus asked the King of Portu- 
gal for ships to sail to India. 

§. Columbus was the first man to say 
the earth was round. 

6. Columbus was the first man to sail 
to the west over the Atlantic Ocean. 

7. China was then called Cathay. 

8. As a little boy, Columbus played 
around the wharves of Genoa. 

9. Genoa is a city in Spain. 

10. King John of Portugal gave ships 
to Columbus. 

11. King John sent out ships to find a 
water route to the eastern countries with- 
out telling Columbus. 

12. Columbus set sail on his first voyage 
west in 1492. 

13. Columbus’ ships first touched land 
at one of the islands now called the 
Bahamas. 

14. Columbus expected to find the In- 
dies. 

15. Columbus. named the island where 
he landed Porto Rico. 

16. Columbus thought that he had 
reached Asia. 

17. The ships of Columbus sailed west 
in the month of June. 

18. Columbus took some Indians back 
to Spain with him. 

19. Columbus made five voyages to 
America. 

#20. Christopher Columbus died a rich 


then 






/ 21. From his third voyage to the New 
orld Columbus was taken back to Spain 
_cHains. 


22. Columbus had a fleet of seventeen 
ships on his first voyage. 

23. Columbus was born in Genoa. 

24. Columbus knew nothing about 
map-making. 

25. In the days of Columbus men went 
east for spices and perfumes. 

26. Columbus believed that if he sailed 
west from Spain he would come to India. 

27. The flagship of Columbus’ first 
fleet was called the “Pinta.” 

28. Columbus wrote an account of his 
first voyage, telling what took place day 
by day. 

29. Soon after the first voyage began, 
the “Pinta” became disabled and was 
forced to return to Spain. 

30. Columbus reached land on October 
12, 1492. 

31. Columbus took possession of the 
island where he landed in the name of 
Portugal. 

32. The smallest ship of the first fleet 
was called the “Nifa.” 

33. Columbus had a son named Diego. 

34. Columbus was so angry at King 
John that he left Portugal and went to 
Spain. 

35. Palos is a town in Portugal. 


36. The queen of Spain was named 
Elizabeth. 








37. Vasco da Gama round a water rout: 
to India while Columbus sought it. 

38. Cathay was a very rich country. 

39. When Columbus asked for ships, 
he was given them at once. 

40. Granada was a city in Spain. 

41. Queen Isabella thought Columbus’ 
plan worth trying. 

42. Columbus was afraid of his crew. 

43. Genoa was a seashore town. 

44. When Columbus lived, Portugal 
was a great sea power. 

45. Spain at first refused Columbus’ re- 
quest for help because of the huge reward 
he asked. 

46. The town of Palos was required to 
provide two ships for the expedition of 
Columbus. 

47. Japan was then called Cipango. 

48. Columbus left some of his men be- 
hind in Haiti on the first voyage. 

49. The colony left in the New World 
was a very prosperous one. 

§0. Columbus failed to find a route to 
the Indies. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THE WITCH OF HALLOWEEN (girl) — 
Black robe and tall, pointed hat. She has 
long, white hair, and leans on a hickory 
cane. Her manner suggests the embodi- 
ment of ghostliness and black magic. 

SIX YELLOW GOBLINS (girls or boys) — 
Yellow suits and small, pointed caps. 

EIGHT WOOD spRITES (girls) —Brown 
skirts slashed in points at bottom, and 
green bodices. Autumn leaves may be 
sewed to the costumes. 

FOUR BLACK CATs (girls or boys)— 
Dressed in black cat costumes. 

GOBLIN KING (boy)—Dressed in yel- 
low and wears a crown. 

OLD OWL (girl or boy)—Dressed in 
brown; wears owl’s head; carries book. 

BABS—A small blond girl. Wears a blue 
dressing gown. 

SCENE—A ghostly wood. The time is 
twilight on Halloween. At the left of the 
stage a caldron hangs from a tripod. 
When the play starts, the Witch is stand- 
ing close to the caldron, wailing. 
witcH (Music accompanies her speech. 
“Valse Triste,” by Sibelius, can be used.) — 

Oh, to have such dire magic happen on 
this eve of eves! What evil creatures have 
woven their spell over me? My broom- 
stick! Companion of all my midnight 
rides and revels—gone from me! Gone! 
(Walks around caldron, chanting and 
singing in her queer voice. Then, as if 
performing some magic rite, she stirs the 
potion in the caldron seven times, and 
chants. The entire chant is sung on the 





tone of middle C.) 
Seven times, times seventy-seven, 
Black Cat’s foot, then add eleven. 
Magic potion, wondrous bright, 
Reveal what I would know this night. 
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BABS AND THE BROOMSTICK 


By GEORGIANA 


TEeacHer, Pustic ScHoor No. 


Seven times, then turn again. 

What! My broomstick’s in the hands of 
men? 

No, no! Never can this be! 

How can I believe such a story of thee? 


Seven times. What? Tis true? 
Caldron, oh, what shall I do? 

I need my broomstick this dark night, 
Or I'll be in a dreadful plight. 


(Walks away from caldron, points to sky, 
and speaks.) How ever can I ride to yon 
golden moon this night if my broomstick 
has vanished? And if I ride not up to the 
sky, then I cannot attend the witches’ ball; 
and the law of the forest says that all 
witches must dance on the moon this 
wondrous night of nights. (Points, and 
implores the moon. Soft music accom- 
panies invocation, as “Prelude No. 20” 
or “Prelude No. 28,” by Chopin.) 

O lovely sprite, bright, golden Moon, 

Hear this plea I softly croon. 

Help me find my broomstick dear; 

My heart is chilled with dread and fear. 

(Laughter is heard. The Witch looks 
around. Yellow Goblins dance in from 
right. They remain in a long line and 
prance around the stage, lifting their feet 
high. They point in all directions, then 
form a circle around the Witch; finally all 
jump to right of the stage. Suggested 
music—“Gavotte,’ by Gossec.) 
FIRST GOBLIN— 

We are the Six Yellow Goblins of 
Halloween; likewise, the Yellow Goblins 





ADRIEN LIEDER 


121, QuEENs, New York, N.Y. 


of the Golden Moon. We have come to 
see whether we can help you. 
SECOND GOBLIN— 

We'll do everything to help you find 
your broomstick, for we want you to go 
to the witches’ ball. 

THIRD GOBLIN— 

We'll move every cobweb, 

And search every flower, 

And bring back the broomstick, 

This very hour. 

WwITCH— 

But how can you help me? I know not 
where the broomstick has vanished. Yes- 
tereve, when I was sweeping my forest 
carpet, a young bat needed me. He is not 
yet schooled in all the ways of wisdom, so 
I went to give him some advice. I left my 
broomstick leaning against that far tree. 
(Points to tree at far right. Goblins all 
look.) When I came back, the broom- 
stick was gone. 

FOURTH GOBLIN— 

Perhaps the Wood Sprites can help us. 
Maybe they have borrowed your broom- 
stick. They are busy sweeping up autumn 
leaves this time of the year. 

FIFTH GOBLIN— 

Wood Sprites of the forest wide, 

Come to this wood, come to our side. 

We need your help, your wisdom dear, 

For the broomstick is gone, we very 

much fear. 

(Woodland music is heard, as “In Au- 
tumn,” by MacDowell. Wood Sprites en- 
ter at left. They dance to front of stage 
to music of “Valsette;’ by Borowski; 
group in pairs; sway like tall trees tossed 
by wind; and dance to left of stage.) 
FIRST WOOD SPRITE (fo Goblins) — 

We’ve come from out the woodlands 

near. . 

We wait your word; we are all here. 
(Points to other Sprites.) 
FIRST GOBLIN— 

The Witch has lost her broomstick 

bright; 

It has vanished away from her very 

sight. 
SECOND WOOD SPRITE— ' 

We have not seen it, and we know all 
the shadowy places of the forest. 

THIRD WOOD SPRITE— 

It cannot be in the woods, for surely 
we would have found it. 
WITCH— 

True. My caldron hath said that the 
broomstick is in the hands of men. . 
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ALL— 

The hands of men? 
FOURTH WOOD sPRITE— 

How shall we ever get it back? 
of us can enter the world of men! 
wiTcH (sadly)— 

Hopeless is my plight. None can help. 

(Chorus of “meows” is heard outside. 
Enter Black Cats from right. They take 
center stage and dance in pairs, “meowing” 
between steps. At the end of the dance, 
they bow and “meow” again. Music for 
dance may be “Brownies,” from Songs of 
the Child World, by Riley and Gaynor.) 
witcH (fo Cats)— 

Your voices are worse than ever this 
year. Such noise I have never heard. 
FIRST CAT— 

We have come to help you, Black 
Witch. 
wITCH— 

Help me? How can you help me? 
‘SECOND CAT— 

If your broomstick is in the hands of 
men, as we just heard you say, can’t you 
see how we can help? 

THIRD CAT— 

We can go into the houses of men. 
And nothing will ever be suspected! 
wITCH— 

My heart grows lighter. But where 
will you look? The world is large, and, 
oh, the time grows late. We have only an 
hour in which to find my broomstick. 

(Enter Goblin King at left to martial 
music. He takes center stage. All bow.) 
GOBLIN KING— 

I have heard of your plight, Friend 
Witch, and I, too, have come to help you. 
Let us summon Old Owl here. He knows 
everything. Surely he must know where 
your broomstick is. (King claps hands 
three times. Enter Old Owl at right. 
He walks with dignity to center stage and 
stands at right of Goblin King.) 

OLD OWL— 

I know why you have sent for me, for 
I know all things. And I can tell where 
the broomstick is! 

ALL (excitedly) — 

You can tell us? 
OLD OWL— 

A little girl named Barbara has it. She 
is called Babs for short. She was playing 
in the forest yesterday. When you were 
called away, Friend Witch, she came to 
this place, found the broomstick, and 
carried it home with her. 

WITCH— 

I grow hopeful. 
FIRST CAT— 

I know where she lives. “Tis beyond yon 
hill. We will go to her house, carry her 
away, and bring her here. We'll see that 
she brings the broomstick, too. 


None 
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WwITCH— 

Good, good, but hurry, or it will be too 
late. (Cats depart to same music as that 
for their dance.) 

OLD OWL— 

The broomstick will soon be returned. 
Come, ’tis no time to be sad. This night 
is set apart for all woods folk. Let us 
sing a magic song while we await Babs’s 
coming. 

(All sing. a Halloween song. Sounds 
are heard outside. Enter Babs, holding a 
broomstick in her hands, with two Black 
Cats on either side. They march her up 
to the Witch. Cats take center position.) 
BABS (faces Witch; weeps softly) — 

Oh, why have these Cats brought me 
here? They wakened me when I was 
sound asleep and said that I must come 
with them—and bring this broomstick. 
WITCH— 

Dear child, do not be afraid. All I 
want of you is m:; broomstick. Come, 























give it tome. Let me see it. (Babs hands 
over the broomstick. The Witch takes it 
quickly and examines it eagerly.) Ah, 
yes. "Tis the very same one, the one that 


I left at yon tree yesterday. Now I can. 


ride to the moon. I shall not miss the 
midnight revels. (Laughs in glee. All 
this time, Babs is gazing around her at the 
odd assortment of folks.) Tell me, Babs, 
did you find this broomstick here? 
BABS— 

Yes, but I never would have taken it had 
I known it belonged to you. Oh, please 
let me go home. I am so frightened. 
And what will Mother say if she looks for 
me and finds my bed empty? 
WITCH— 

Dear child, you speak the truth. 
Cats.) 


(To 
Take her back at once, and do 


not frighten her. (Witch puts ber hand 
deep into the folds of her dress. She takes 
out a small coin.) Here is a gold coin for 
luck, little Babs. Carry it with you 


always. Who knows what happiness it 
may bring? 
BABS— 


Thank you, Black Witch. 
Cats depart.) 
WwITCH— 

My friends of the forest, kind have you 
been to me this night. The Witch of Hal- 
loween will not forget you. 
have you tarried here. 
turned to your fun. 
friends, good-night. 
ALL— 

Good-night, Friend Witch. 

(Sprightly music is heard, as “Ga- 
votte,’ by Gossec. Goblins and Sprites 
dance off the stage. Some depart at left, 
some at right. Old Owl and Goblin King 
walk off at left together. They are the last 


(Babs and 


But too long 
*Tis time you re- 
Good-night, all my 


aT 


to leave. Witch takes center. She holds 
the broomstick tightly in her hands and 
speaks in a shrill, happy voice.) 
WITCH— 
Off to the moon and the stars I'll ride, 
Over the meadows and sea. 
The curtains of night I'll pull aside, 
On this rare night of glee. 


Over the meadows and up to the sky, 
Past the wee stars twinkling bright, 
Over the clouds and over the world, 
Up to the moon’s golden light. 


Up and on to the great yellow moon, 
To the witches’ gay ball I shall go; 
Up and on to the great yellow moon, 
Yo ho and yo ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 


AutHor’s Note: The music suggestions above are by 
Marie C. Voehl, Teacher of Music, Public School No. 121, 
Queens, New York, N.Y. 
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A History WALL HANGING IN CRAYON 


By KATHARINE NICKEL 


TEeacHeER, FirrH Grape, Wooprow WiLtson SCHOOL, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


HEN I suggested to the pu- 
pils of my fifth grade that 
they make a wall hanging 
of cloth, decorated with 

crayon drawings, the idea was taken up 
with enthusiasm. Since in history we had 
just finished studying the Spanish explora- 
tions, the pupils decided to make that pe- 
riod the subject of their illustrations. 
The hanging was to be one yard high 
and one and one-half yards long. We 
planned to have a large picture in the cen- 
ter and arrange smaller ones all around it, 
with original designs to frame the pictures. 
The outside border was to be of black sa- 
teen. As we worked out this plan, I 


sketched it on the blackboard so that the 
children could begin to think of their il- 
lustrations and designs. 

A boy who could draw especially well 
was chosen to make the illustration in 
the center of the panel, a picture of the 





“Santa Maria.” Each of the other chil- 
dren drew a 6- by 9-inch picture of his 
own choosing for the border. Since the 
pictures would be in reverse when trans- 
ferred to the panel, the children kept this 
in mind. From the drawings we chose six- 
teen of the most suitable ones. 

The pupils who completed their pic- 
tures first made designs on one-inch strips 
of paper, one of which was to be used as a 
frame for the center picture. We chose 
for this a beautiful Spanish design, colored 
in red, orange, and green. An Indian de- 
sign in red, green, and yellow was used to 
finish the pictures in the border. 

When the pictures and frames had been 
drawn and colored on glazed paper, they 
were arranged on the panel, turned face 
down, and basted on. They were then 
pressed with a warm iron to transfer the 
colors. All the paper was removed, and, in 
order to strengthen the colors, the pupils 


colored the pictures again on the cloth, 
The sewing on of the black sateen border 
finished the panel. 

Beginning at the upper left-hand cor. 
ner, going to the right, down to the bot. 
tom of picture, across to left, and up to 
the left-hand corner, the pictures illus. 
trate: An Indian Warrior; A Spanish 
Rider; A Spanish Mission; Spanish Gates; 
An Early Hunter; Strait of Magellan; An 
Indian Stove; A Wild Turkey; An Indian 
and His Tepee; Coronado in Arizona; Sir 
Walter Raleigh; Indians Fighting; Land. 
ing of the Spanish; A Pioneer Hunter and 
His Cabin; Indian Messengers; and Wild 
Indians. 

In this correlation of history and art, 
the child has the opportunity to exercise 
his creative imagination in selecting sub- 
jects and color schemes; and the satisfac- 
tion of carrying on a worth-while activity 
which he has helped to originate. 
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The Question Box 


How may children promote a so- 
cial science project? (See p. 44) 
In what way can one make an 
activity seem real? (See p. 46) 
How can Halloween subjects be 
used in handwork? (See p. 55) 
Did colonial weaving differ 
from Indian? (See Plate V) 
How can children use blue prints 
i, for nature study? (See p. 45) 
In what way can a review of the 
main facts in the life of Columbus 
be made interesting? (See p. 49) 
How can a study of Spain moti- 
vate art work? (See pp. 48; 52) 




















Games for Halloween 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


, Hipinc THE WItTcH’s BROOMSTICK 


‘One of the players leaves the room. 
While he is gone, another hides the broom- 
stick, which may be represented by a rod 
@ ruler. The player outside is called in 
and told to hunt for the witch’s hidden 
yroomstick. When he nears the object of 
ms search, the other players clap their 
fands loudly; when he moves further 
away from it, they clap softly. As soon as 
be finds the witch’s broomstick, he chooses 
fhother player to leave the room, and the 
gpme goes on as before. 















GOBLIN OVER THE WATER 


if Someone is chosen to be the Goblin. All 
e others join hands, forming a circle 
ound the Goblin... They dance around, 


Goblin over the water, 
Goblin over the sea, 
Goblin caught a black cat 
But he can’t catch me! 


As soon as the players reach the last 
ord of the rhyme, all stoop very low. 
is is the Goblin’s chance to tag someone 
before he can stand erect. If the Goblin 
cceeds in tagging someone, the two ex- 
nge places. If the Goblin does not tag 
inyone in the first attempt, he must take 
yother turn. 
} Don’t Tread ON THE BLack 
, Cat’s Tain 
| The black cat’s tail is represented by a 
ther long, narrow strip of black cloth or 
per, laid in‘thé’center of the room. The 
ayers stand in two lines of equal number, 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


facing one another, and are equally distant 
from the black cat’s tail. When all is in 
readiness, the players join hands, forming a 
circle, and skip merrily around the tail of 
the black cat. Someone suddenly calls, 
“Oh, don’t tread on the black cat’s tail!” 
This is the signal for a general struggle and 
pulling, each side trying to get the mem- 
bers of the other side against the tail of the 
black cat. Hands must be held tightly dur- 
ing the struggle. Any player who is pulled 
so that he touches the tail of the black cat 
must leave the group. Hands are clasped 
by the two adjoining players to fill the gap, 
and the game goes on. The side having the 
largest number of players when time is 
called is the winner. 


Nut Circle 


The players are divided into two groups 
of equal number. The captains of each 
side take their places and the members of 
their groups line up behind them, forming 
a straight line. Each player has a nut. In 
front of each captain a circle, about a 
foot in diameter, is drawn on the ground 
or outlined with autumn leaves. When 
the signal to begin is given, the captain of 
each line runs to the circle in front of him 
and throws in his nut. As soon as a cap- 
tain gets back to his line, he touches the 
player next to him. This player then runs 
and drops a nut into the circle, returning 
to tag the next player as a signal for him 
to run and do likewise. Thus the game 
goes on, down both lines simultaneously. 
The side which first gets all the nuts into 
its circle is the winner. 


Geography and Music 
By Charlotte M. Garman 


By studying the music of a country 
with its geography, both subjects become 
more interesting and new ideas are woven 
together, so that they are not easily for- 
gotten. In the study of Italy there is a 
splendid opportunity for correlation with 
music and oral English. 

Italy has contributed much to the oper- 
atic field through its native son Giuseppe 
Verdi. A short story of his life may be 
found in any encyclopedia; and in The 
Young People’s Story of Music, by Ida P. 
Whitcomb, or in The Fairyland of Opera, 
by Louisa M. Pleasanton. 

Verdi’s most famous operas are Aida, 
Il Trovatore, and Rigoletto. For a very 
brief story of these, the large Victor Rec- 
ord catalog is helpful, but a more com- 
plete story for children will be found in 


Operas Every Child Should Know, edited 
by Dolores Bacon, or in The Fairyland of 
Opera. 

Many of the most beautiful parts of 
famous operas are available in record form. 
After presenting the story, the playing of 
the records furnishes a music-appreciation 
lesson. 

In One Hundred and One Best Songs 
is a selection, “Over the Summer Sea,” 
the melody of which is taken from Verdi's 
opera, Rigoletto. It may be used for mu- 
sic reading or learned by rote. 

A study of the composer Rossini might 
be undertaken also. He is famous fer 
many short selections, which are available 
in record form, but perhaps the children 
will most enjoy his opera, William Tell. 

If there are children in the room who 
play the piano well, a selection from “A 
Day in Venice,” by Nevin, or “The Grand 
March,” from Aida, might be used as part 
of an opening exercise. 

Of the folk songs of Italy, perhaps 
none is more lovely than “Santa Lucia,” 
which may be found in practically any 
collection of songs. Another Italian song 
is “A Merry Heart,” from One Hundred 
and One Best Songs. 


A Cut-Paper Design 
By Helen Farrand 





This vase of chrysanthemums is made 
of construction paper. The center flower 
is white, the other two are yellow, the 
leaves and stems are green, and the vase 
tan. After cutting the parts, mount them 
on a light background, to make a poster; 
or use as a window decoration. 
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Worpvs By NANCY BYRD TURNER 
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Music By ALICE M. BEVERIDGE 


et 
the wind, And turned his keen prow west; An old, old dream was 


his _ breast. Daunt-less he kept the un-knowntrack, Nor pain nor doubt nor 





turned not back, And thus our land was born. 





WORDS USED BY PERMISSION OF NANCY BYRD TURNER AND SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Toys AND CutT-PAPER BORDERS 


By 


MARION 


KASSING 


SupEeRVIsOR OF ArT, PusBitic ScHooLs, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


HE materials needed for this ac- 
tivity are paste, colored paper, 
scissors, pasteboard cores and 
tubing, and small boxes of all 
shapes. A roll of gummed tape is useful, 
and sometimes glue is better than paste. 

A narrow section of tubing forms the 
body of the cat shown below. The curve 
of the tubing runs from neck to tail, mak- 
ing the cat hump its back. The head is a 
cardboard drum on which ribbon is 
wound; the legs and tail are squares of 
paper rolled and pasted. 

Cover the body and head with poster 
paper. Make the neck of heavy paper 

folded in the fashion known as 
“cats’ steps” (made by placing 

the end of a narrow strip of 
paper at right angles over the 
end of another 
strip, and fold- 
ing each strip in 
turn). Put the 
legs in holes in 
the bottom of 
body. Stencil 
the face, or use 
features of cut 
paper. Attach 
pointed ears and 
the tail. 











The witch is made of a short length 
of paper tubing for the head and a long 
length for the body. Close the ends. 
Cover the head with cream paper and the 
body with black paper. Draw the fea- 
tures with wax crayon. The hair is 
orange poster paper, and the neck a few 
cats’-steps folds of heavy paper. 

The brim and the crown of the hat are 
made separately, each from black paper. 
The joining is covered with a strip of col- 


ored paper. The arms and hands are cut 
double, from black and cream paper re- 
spectively. The skirt is a cone of black 
paper, and the feet are of colored paper 
pasted to the bottom of the tube that 
forms the body. 

The designs in the large illustration are 
of cut paper. The scarecrows and pump- 
kins are silhouetted against a bright sky. 
The nearer pumpkins may be white or 
orange. The pairs of cats should contrast 
strongly in color, the nearer ones being 
dark and the farther ones gray, to seem like 
shadows. 
orange. 


color such as red, yellow, orange, or 


The moon may be yellow o: 
For the brownies, use a warm 
brown 


for the bodies, arms, and legs, and a cool 


color such as green or blue for the caps. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Schools of Other Lands 
By Walter B. Weyant 
LARGE number of the parents of pupils 


in our school came from foreign coun- 
tries. Asa result of a discussion about schools 
of other countries, the pupils of one seventh 
grade invited several parents to visit the class 
and tell about their early school experiences. 
The guests responded readily, and in a very 
interesting way described their school days. 
France, Italy, Austria, Germany, Poland, 
Switzerland, and Russia were represented. 
Many of the parents brought pictures, count- 
ing boards, foreign currency, and other ex- 
hibits with them. A social period followed, 
during which refreshments were served by the 


pupils. 


A Schoolroom Aquarium 
By Esther L. Surface 


UR large aquarium has been a continual 

source of pleasure to my sixth grade. 
We had some shells that a former pupil had 
brought from Florida, and the boys con- 
tributed bright-colored marbles. These, with 
the long blades of green water grass and the 
goldfish, made a pretty sight. 

Then one day a boy brought a pail of frog’s 
eggs, and the hatching of the eggs and the 
development of the tadpoles greatly interested 
the class. Since then we have had turtles, 
minnows, snails, frogs, and crawfish to ob- 
serve. This adventure into some of the won- 
ders of nature has been most profitable. 


Our Own Community 
By Louise Swinford 


N OUR social science class we made on the 

sand table a model of our town—a mining 
town in Kentucky. For the background we 
sketched mountains and trees on heavy paper. 
The schoolhouse was made from a shoe box. 
This was set on a mound of sand in the center 
of the town. Green paper represented the 
grass around the building, and white paper, 
the walks. One boy whittled a tiny flagstaff 
to be erected in front of the school, and a 
little girl spent all her spare time for days in 
making a small flag. Back of the schoolhouse 
we marked off the playground, which had 
cardboard equipment. Then we made and 
placed other buildings, such as houses, stores, 
and the railroad station. 

The most interesting part of our project 
was making the mines and the big black tip- 
ple. We dug the mines in the sand, and made 
tracks from matches, coal cars from match 


boxes, and the tipple from black paper. 


Teaching Surface Measure 
By Frances Fisher 


N EFFECTIVE means of introducing the 

subject of surface measure to a fourth 
grade is to have the children cut different- 
sized squares, rectangles, and circles from 
various shades of colored paper. Arrange 
these cut-outs on paper in their respective 
groups, and paste them on the paper. Then 
have the children write the correct name of 
each group underneath. 

After the class has learned to recognize the 
shapes in their groups, have the children du- 
plicate and arrange them in mixed fashion, 
numbering each figure. When this has been 
finished, the class may copy the numbers and 
then write the names of the cut-out figures 
that correspond to them; or the names may 
be copied and the numbers matched to them. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


fig department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


Cr” x SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8'% by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 
tributor’s name and address. 


CH YC SD 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable | 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will.’ 
therefore be destroyed.» Address mail for - 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- . 
Another Club, 514-516° Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. ‘ sb 




















Party Booklets 
By Ruth E. Whitlock 


E CORRELATED our sixth-grade 

English with art in making party 
booklets. Any special day may be used, but 
since it was near the Halloween season, we 
made Halloween booklets. The inside of the 
booklet was made of half sheets of examina- 
tion paper. The cover was of orange con- 
struction paper decorated with paper cats, 
owls, and other Halloween symbols. The 
word, Halloween, was cut from black paper 
and arranged on the front cover. 

A formal and an informal invitation to , 
Halloween party were written first in the 
booklet. Formal and informal replies fol- 
lowed, and then plans for the party. Two or 
more pages were devoted to costumes, decor- 
ations, games, and refeshments. Descriptions 
were given, which were illustrated by pictures 
cut from magazines or drawn by the pupils, 


Our Mail Baskets 


By Arlene Putnam 


E USE three two-tray wire mail 

baskets for the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. These baskets are placed ina 
row at the front of the room, and labeled. In 
the upper tray the pupils place their work 
which has been prepared to hand in to the 
teacher, and in the lower tray the teacher puts 
corrected papers and special assignments. 
Papers in the upper tray represent outgoing 
mail, and those in the lower tray, incoming 
mail. Outgoing mail is deposited by the pupils 
as they come to class, and they take turns in 
distributing the incoming mail. 


A Lesson in Color 
By T. Josephine Haugen 


IM of lesson: To show how secondary 
colors are developed from primary col- 
ors. Materials: Patterns for Chinese lanterns, 
white or manila paper, scissors, and crayons. 
Have a group of finished lanterns hung be- 
fore the class. Cut two lanterns. Color both 
yellow. Then rub red crayon on the upper 
part of one, grading the color to a faint tint at 
the bottom. Use blue on the other lantern in 
the same way. Make two more lanterns; color 
them red; and use yellow at the top of one and 
blue at the top of the other. Then make two 
lanterns in blue and rub yellow on one and red 
on the other. Make a band of black at the top 
and bottom of each lantern. 
‘ Criticize the finished lanterns for neatness im 
coloring and care in gradation. Hang them up 
for schoolroom decorations. 
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CHILDREN LEARN TO APPRECIATE HEALTHY GUMS. An Ohio teacher says: “Through our morning exercise in gum massage, 
my children are learning to appreciate firm and healthy gums and sound teeth, They show a keen interest in this new oral hygiene.” 








A large part of children’s diet is soft, fibre- 
less foods that cheat gums of the work they 
need to stimulate them to healthy firmness. 





Children learn 


to keep Gums firm 


with Massage 





Guard the health of your children, and help | 


make them brighter pupils. And gum 
massage is important in personal hygiene. 








HANKS to America’s teachers, children ia 

every part of the country are learning the value 
of hard and healthy gums. For every carefully- 
planned curriculum now includes a daily classroom 
drill in gum massage. 


Along with the practice of tooth-brushing, which 
for so long has been taught in classroom hygiene, 
massage of the gums is now being urged as an 
essential to permanent oral health. 


All these teachers, with whom we are constantly 
in touch, tell us how quickly children sense the im- 
portance of this new regime—and how beneficial 
it has already proved. 


These far-sighted educators well deserve the 
praise showered on them by the dental profession. 
For it’s due to their tireless, unselfish efforts that 
the future citizens of America will enjoy lasting 
health of the teeth and gums! 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


While they are delicious, nevertheless the tasty but 
tender foods of today that require little chewing— 
and are eaten too hurriedly—are the real causes of 
“touchy,” infirm gums. And as gums grow weaker 
and weaker they bleed, thus becoming easy prey 
to “pink tooth brush.” This is Nature’s way of 
warning of the approach of more serious gum 
troubles, such as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even 
the dread but rare pyorrhea. Gums need regular 
stimulating massage to ward off “pink tooth brush.” 


Twice-a-day massage brings 
glowing health to gums 
Dentists approve twice-a-day massage for soft and 
bleeding gums. It speeds up flagging circulation, 


tones and strengthens the gum walls—defeats the 
disorders that threaten even the soundest teeth. 


Consider, then, the tremendous good that you 











do in teaching children to massage their gums each 
time they clean their teeth. For, as any dentist can 
tell you, men and women who reach adult life with 
firm, healthy gums are almost certain to keep 
them so. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to as- 
sist you in teaching children this splendid exercise 
in oral hygiene. Dentists recommend it for toning 
up the gums, as well as cleaning the teeth. And its 
refreshing flavor wins even children to its use. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 


© 1982. B.-M. Co. 
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Changing the Scene 
By Rebecca Rice 

N ORDER to have different backgrounds 

for our sand table, I cut away one side of 

a large paper carton, leaving three sides, which 

I stand up like the background of a miniature 

theater. Slip covers to fit these sides are cut 

from wrapping paper, and on the covers the 

children draw their background scenery. 

When we are through with our Columbus 

sand table, for example, we slip off the palm- 

tree and ocean scenery which went with the 

story, and start Pilgrim scenery on another set 

of covers. The old covers are put away for 
future reference. 


For Your Drawing Class 
By Clara Swain Greene 


OME schools are limited in their materials 

for art work. The ideal equipment 
whereby the beginner may express himself in 
making pictures is, of course, an easel and 
paints which come ready to be mixed with 
water. However, a substitute which has been 
tried and found good consists of large wax 
crayons and sheets of unprinted newspaper. 

Cut each sheet in two and place in a pile. 
Enamel two yardsticks, or similar strips of thin 
wood, that have first been cut a little longer 
than the sheet of paper is wide. Lay one strip 
across the top edge of the pile of paper and the 
other strip under the pile of paper, directly be- 
neath the first strip. Mark holes in the strips 
for nails or screws. Mark and punch corre- 
sponding holes in the paper. Insert the nails or 
screws. This holds the paper together in the 
shape of a large tablet or chart which may be 
hung by strings on the wall, where the smallest 
child may reach it. 

At free periods the child may go to this 
improvised easel, select his crayons, and draw 
a picture. Suggest that he make the drawing 
large, so that all may be able to see it. Often 
you will be astonished at the results. Crude 
in form they may be, but they are usually 
full of color, and express plenty of action. 
Few beginners are interested in landscapes. 
Animals, people in action, trains, boats, 
and airplanes appeal most. 

When every child has made one or more 
pictures, remove them from the chart, arrange 
them about the room, and have the children 
invite parents and other grades to the exhibit. 


Going to Lunch 
By Edna Budder 


ETTERS were written by each member of 
the third grade, inviting a classmate to 
lunch. Envelopes to contain the letters were 


made and properly addressed. Then the class - 


postman collected the letters and his assistant 
delivered them. Each child cut pictures of 
the foods to be served, arranged them on his 
desk, and then awaited the arrival of his guest. 
The lunch was to be attractive, well balanced, 
and nourishing. Later a friendly discussion of 
the various menus was held. 
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A Parent-Pupil Social 
By Nellie Brimer 


FIND that a parent-pupil social proves a 

valuable means of meeting the requirements 
for social functions in a rural community. 
Each year at the Halloween or Thanksgiving 
season, my pupils and I arrange for a social of 
this kind. The pupils make and send written 
invitations to their parents and friends,. ask- 
ing them to come to the schoolhouse for an 
evening's enjoyment. The room is decorated 
in keeping with the season, and a part of all 
school work done previous to this time is ar- 
ranged for display. The entertainment con- 
sists of stunts, guessing games, and contests; 
and refreshments are served. 


In a Window Box 
By Dorothy M. Baker 


HILDREN delight in a miniature park in 
the schoolroom. Perhaps you have in 
your window box a climbing plant that twines 
around a slender stick. Make a slit in the top 
of the stick and place a bright-colored paper 
bird in it. Geraniums make fine trees, and 
with paper clips you may fasten paper birds 
here and there among the branches. Let cel- 
luloid cats and dogs prowl among the trees. A 
castle such as is used in goldfish bowls looks 
intriguing under a bushy plant. 

Of course there must be a pool. Paint the 
outside of a small drinking glass or jar a 
greenish-blue, and sink it into the soil. Build 
a wall of clay around it, and fill it with water. 
Japanese water flowers look lovely here, or tiny 
artificial fish. 

If you have goldfish, place the bowl near by; 
and should you have a canary whose cage can 
be moved to the vicinity of your park, you will 
have a roomful of children whose pleasure in 
this simple arrangement will know no bounds. 


Visualizing Geography 
By Dorothy Freeman 


S MY fourth grade finished studying each 
group of states, we made a salt-and-flour 
map and put in the products available from 
that particular group. The map was drawn by 
the teacher. Then the room was divided into 
groups: Some mixed the salt and flour, some 
put it on the map, and others added the 
products. When we had finished, we had a 
complete product map of the United States. 


A Reading Help 


By Roselle Lafrance 
FOUND that my third- and fourth-grade 


pupils did not recognize their classmates’ 
names in written form. Therefore I tried this 
device. Each child’s name was written on a 
small card and placed in a box on a table. In 
reading class, I called the child’s name whose 
card was on top. After that child had read, 
he placed his name card in another box, and 
read the name that was then on top in the first 
box, thereby calling the next reader. 
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A Class Weather Bureau 


By Clarence Blair 


UR sixth-grade science.and nature study 
class organized a weather bureau, con- 
sisting of a director, and observers of tem- 
perature, of the sky, of wind direction, and of 
precipitation. On a front blackboard a chart 
was prepared for the purpose of entering 
weather data submitted by members of the 
bureau. The chart showed the date, hourly 
temperature during the school day, condition 
of the sky, kinds of clouds, direction of winds, 
precipitation—kind and amount—and the 
barometric pressure. (If a barometer is not 
available, the reading is usually found in the 
weather forecast given in the newspapers.) 
The reports on weather conditions were 
given to the director, who entered them on the 
chart, so that they might be copied into each 
pupil’s weather notebook. The director also 
issued a daily forecast of weather conditions, 
which was later checked with the weather re- 
port appearing in the newspaper. These reports 
were clipped and pasted on sheets of poster 
paper, to be filed and used next year for com- 
parison of weather conditions. 


A Dish Garden 
By Mabel Mae Fetter 


LARGE, flat, gray pottery dish was used 

as the basis for an illustrated lesson in 
our geography class. Small clinkers were 
placed in a semicircle in the bottom of the dish, 
to represent a rocky coast. Melted paraffin 
was poured over the clinkers to hold them in 
place and prevent the water, which was added 
later, from soaking into the soil that had been 
put over the clinkers, leaving only those along 
the coast to appear bare and rocky. The soil 
was covered with moss. Sprigs of cedar repre- 
sented trees. On the moss were arranged a toy 
house and windmill, and little wooden dolls. 
In the water were placed a toy steamboat and 
some pebbles from Lake Erie. 

As a result of these efforts, an interest in the 
beautiful was aroused; the dish served as a nice 
bit of decoration in the schoolroom; and from 
it we studied irregular coast lines, capes, trans- 
portation, milling, pebbles, Lake Erie, and the 
manufacture of toys. 


Improving Written Work 
By Julia Richardson 
MOST effective way of improving writ- 
ten work in my sixth grade has been to 
have each child correct his own paper. The 
day following a lesson in written composition, 
I assign drill in quotations, capitalization, and 
soon. While the class works on this, I confer 
with different children individually, pointing 
out each error and letting the child make the 
correction himself. About ten children can be 
helped during a language period. The rest of 
the papers are returned graded but uncorrect- 
ed. The next time, I confer with a different 
set of children. This helps them to watch for, 
and correct, their errors as they write. 
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ust before supper at the end of every school 

day, a wonderful thing happens. Millions of 
running, laughing, fun-loving youngsters settle 
down by the radio to hear the Singing Lady. 


She receives as many as a hundred thousand 
letters a month from her young friends—and from 
mothers and teachers. 


The youngsters love the stories she tells and the 
songs she sings. Mothers write their appreciation 
for the helpful things she says about sleep, and 
exercise and food. Teachers compliment her 
method of instruction—the latest in modern 
methods of child training. 


W. K. Kellogg sponsors the program of the 
Singing Lady. Tell your pupils about her. 
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The biggest 


class of youngsters 


in the world 


al 





A special book has been printed for teachers. 
It includes many of the Singing Lady’s stories 
which children like best. Thousands of these 
books are already in use by teachers who have 
requested them. You may have a copy—for 
the asking. 


Just address the Kellogg Company in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. The book will be mailed with 
the compliments of Mr. Kellogg. 


TUNE IN KELLOGG’S SINGING LADY 


every afternoon, except Saturdays and Sundays, 
over stations affiliated with the N. B. C. from 
Coast to Coast. 5.30 Eastern Daylight Time, 
6.00 Central Daylight Time, 5.30 Pacific Coast 


Time. Songs and stories children love. 
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A Correspondence Map 
By Madelene Eagan 

INCE my grade was making many friends 

through correspondence, we decided that 
we would like to know more about the places 
where they lived. Each time a new letter 
came, we would locate the state and the town, 
and note the direction it was from us. Usually 
someone would volunteer to look up infor- 
mation about that part of the country. Soon 
we had a good working knowledge of the 
United States, for we received letters from 
every part of the country. We also made a map 
of tag board, locating on it our friends’ homes. 


Gummed Labels 
By Frances Schuetze 
NSTEAD of using tacks to fasten exhibit 
work to the walls, I use gummed labels. 
When the work is to be taken down I moisten 
the labels and they loosen immediately, leaving 
no unsightly holes in the plaster. 

The same type of label is pasted above each 
hook in the cloakroom. Each child has a hook 
assigned to him, and his name is printed on the 
accompanying label. Then he is responsible 
for the appearance of the clothing on that 
hook. Since the teacher sees at a glance where 
each child’s wearing apparel belongs, any dis- 
order can be attended to quickly by the pupil 
who is at fault. 

Boxes of seatwork have printed labels on 
them also, so that the teacher and pupils need 
lose no time in selecting the right materials. 


A State History Project 
By Nellie L. McCullough 


OR an activity dealing with the history of 
our state, the making of slides proved 
valuable. Each child in a class of twenty-two 
chose a subject in which he was interested, and 
prepared a slide and a talk about it. A com- 
parison of topics prevented duplication, and 
insured the inclusion of important events. 
The result was a most interesting program pre- 
sented before parents, when the slides were 
shown and the talks given. 


Using the Telephone 
By Helen V. Barrow 


N TEACHING the use of the telephone in 

a third-grade English class, I first gave each 
aisle a street name; then each desk a house 
number and a telephone number. In minia- 
ture telephone books the pupils printed the 
name, address of desk, and telephone number 
of each one in the room. 

The technique of making telephone calls by 
the dial system was mastered first. Later, the 
class learned to make calls through a rural 
telephone exchange. At first I acted as tele- 
phone operator; then each pupil had an oppor- 
tunity to be operator. At the conclusion of 
our study, each pupil made a telephone call, 
using the telephone in the school office. This 
they were able to do politely and efficiently. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves. 





Nebraska —aAll grades of District School 
No. 25 would like to correspond with other 
states and island possessions of the United 
States. We would be pleased to receive prod- 
ucts and samples of school work also. The 
address is: Miss Marie Schroll, Box 132, Fair- 
bury, Nebraska. 




















For the Music Period 
By Irene S. Deist 


PLAN in aiding primary children to en- 

joy singing alone is to have a fancy paper 
cap for each one to dress up in while he sings. 
The most bashful child will be eager to have 
his turn. 

The caps are of different colors, suitable to 
the events of the month. For Halloween we 
have witches’ hats and caps with Halloween 
decorations. This is a very simple plan, but it 
brings gratifying results. 


Maps and Colors 
By Lucille $. Andrews 


Y FIFTH grade had had an art lesson on 
recognizing and making the shade, tint, 
and normal of the primary and secondary 
colors. As a follow-up lesson in applying this 
knowledge, each child drew an outline map of 
the United States. The sections of the United 
States where rainfall is heaviest were painted 
in the shades of one of the six colors, the nor- 
mal color representing moderate rainfall and 
the tint, light rainfall. When the maps were 
finished, a geography lesson followed, in which 
we discussed rainfall in the United States and 
the fact that rainfall is affected by mountains 
and by bodies of water. 


A Product Train 
By Dawn E. Oleson 


T THE close of my fifth grade’s study of 

the North Central States, we spent one 
class period making box cars measuring 6 by 9 
inches. Each showed a product raised in the 
North Central States; and was labeled with 
the name of the locality where the product 
was raised, and its destination. 

Some children made tank cars, stock cars, 
refrigerator cars, and flat cars for lumber and 
machinery, which they colored and cut out. 

After all the cars were finished, we mounted 
them in the form of a long train, made an 
engine and caboose, and placed the completed 
train abdve the blackboard. 
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Arithmetic Drill 


By Elizabeth Montgomery 


OR encouraging speed and accuracy in 
arithmetic, I divide my fourth-grade class 
into two equal groups and then give out, for 
example, five problems in addition. The side 
that finishes first has five points to its credit, 
Papers are then exchanged, corrected, and re. 
turned, and each child, from each side in turn, 
calls out the number of correct problems on 
his paper. Each correct problem counts one 
point. These are added aloud by the class as 
the children report. Thus they have practice 
in oral addition. The side that scores the 
greatest number of points is the winner. 


Playing Store 
By Elizabeth Cady 


OR playing store, cut from advertisements 
pictures of boxes of salt, cereals, canned 
fruits, and other foods. During seatwork 
periods the children may make a number of 
cut-outs of each article, and of eggs, oranges, 
bananas, and so on. The chalk tray may be 
used for the shelves of the store. On the black. 
board, above each group, the name and the 
price of the article may be printed. Cardboard 
money may be used. 


Teaching the Use of Tools 
By Katherine B. Peavy 
OUNTRY boys should learn the use of 


tools. An enterprising teacher in a one- 
room rural school persuaded the school board to 
fit up a small workbench in the anteroom, and 
the pupils turned out many attractive and use- 
ful pieces of woodwork. Several fathers gave 
an occasional hour to teach the boys to ham- 
mer, saw, miter, and so on, while the girls were 
learning homemaking. Two Friday after- 
noons a month, from recess to closing, were 
devoted to the work. The materials used were 
packing boxes secured from the grocery store, 
odd bits of lumber left from repairing the 
schoolhouse, and short pieces of board donated 
by a local mill. The fathers who sponsored the 
experiment loaned their tools, so the only ex- 
pense was for nails and glue. 


“Best Work” Books 


By Lucile Brackney 


i" IS often difficult to get a group of slow 
children to take a lively interest in their 
work. One teacher found this plan successful 
in the fifth and sixth grades. Each child made 
a loose-leaf notebook, on the front of which 
was lettered “My Best Work,” and the pupil’ 
name. The children set up standards for best 
work, Every time a pupil’s written work re- 
ceived a grade of excellent according to the 
established standards, he put his papers into his 
“Best Work” book. Each child took a genuine 
interest in his work, and the quality improved. 
At the end of each month, the pupil having 
the largest number of “Best Work” papers it 
his notebook felt honored. 
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Picture Section 
Biographies 


Supplementing the art subjects; 
in the current Picture Section are 
the following short biographies of 
the artists and the sculptor whose| 
works are reproduced. 

“A Golden Autumn Day” is the 
work of a French cattle painter, 
Emile van Marcke, who was born in| 
1827, at Sévres, France. His stud-| 
ies were carried on at Barbizon, 
under Troyon. He was awarded 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and is represented in the Louvre 
and in art collections in the United 
States. 

Frederic Remington, whose paint- 
ing appears on Plate II, was born 
in Canton, New York, in 1861. 
Following his art studies, he was for 
a time a clerk, a cowboy, and a 
magazine illustrator. As a painter 
of Indian and cowboy subjects he} 
was eminently successful. | 

Robert Wesley Amick, who! 
painted “The Indian Weaver,” was 
born in Colorado and educated at} 
Yale University. Dissatisfied with 
the practice of law, he went to 
New York, where he did magazine 
illustrating and studied landscape 
painting. 





subjects. 

The picture on Plate IV was} 
painted by a French artist, Jules 
Breton, most of whose career was 
devoted to portraying peasant life. 
“The Return of the Gleaners” is| 
said to be his best work. 

Both the artist of “Piper and 
Nutcrackers” and his works are, 
well known. S| 





Sir Edwin Landseer s} 
art education began when he was a 
child, in London, and he enjoyed a| 
long and successful career. He was 
knighted for his achievements, and 
received gold medals at the Paris and} 
Vienna expositions. 

William James Aylward, the! 
painter of “Landing of Columbus,” | 
was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, | 
in 1875. He was a pupil of 
Howard Pyle. During the World| 
War, Aylward was official artist of | 





the American Expeditionary Forces. | 

The eminent American sculptor, 
Paul W. Bartlett (see Plate VII),| 
spent much of his life in Paris, 
where he began his art education! 
at an early age. He also main- 
tained a studio in Washington, D.C. 
The figures at the central entrance 
of the New York Public Library) 
and the equestrian statue of | 
Lafayette in Paris are among his 
many notable works. He was both 
an officer and a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

E. Irving Couse, who painted 
“Indian Harvest,” was born in 
1866, in Saginaw, Michigan, and 
studied in New York and Paris. 
He is a member of the National 
Academy of Design. His paint- 
ings are particularly of the Taos 
Indians of New Mexico. 





| Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
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Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
pinting OF cane yon hes Fhe Nurse, and the Board Bill, 
When You are Sick or Injured? 


HIS is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether you will continue 
to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you will let the 


x : 
lr. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 


One in Every Five Teachers Will Lose Salary This Year 
It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five 
teachers suffers enforced idieness and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 







That is the chance you must take. There is no way you can 
avoid that risk—the chance of being one in five. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take 
the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or to run 
into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, 
when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization 
of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel 
a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or quaran- 
tined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 


Above the coupon on the right is given a brief schedule of T. C. U. 
Benefits. 

Every Teacher, and particularly every new Teacher, owes it to 
erself or himself to become a member of the T. C. U. and share in 
its benefits. 


These Teachers Know! 


“It is very gratifying indeed to belong to such a splendid organ- 
ization, especially during these strenuous times when so many of 
us teachers have received salary cuts. Every additional expense, 
such as illness and doctor bills, causes further financial worry, 
which may all be eliminated by getting under the T. C. U. Um- 
brella.”"—Mrs. Genevieve Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


“Once again I want to thank the T. C. U. for its fairness and 
promptness in settling my claim. An operation one month and 
flu the next is ‘going some.’ It was a comfort to think I would 
have something coming in and not all going out.”—Birdie F. Adams, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 


Safe! 


Umbrella 


Send Your Name—No Obligation | 


T. C. U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours 
if you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of 
need comes—unless you accept now! 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Lincoln, Nebraska 











Under the T. C. U. 


All These Benefits 
Are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by accident or confining 
sickness. 


$11.67 a Week when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick bene- 
fits for two months when you are 
confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident and $1000 for acciden- 
tal death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or 
for accidental loss of life. These in- 
demnities are increased 10 per cent for 
each consecutive annual renewal of the 
policy for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in railroad, street car 
or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are 
also issued. 








-—-——-—— 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 838 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


| Pei ctuininitinnainnis 
' 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Subscribe For These Packages ——— 
As You Would For A Magazine 
a 





















Lreeludes J Pleasure 


Joyce Prat 


Have New 
Plans and Patterns 


Coming to You 
Every Month 











































What You Will Get: 


A large poster, 18x48 inches, portraying a story in picture form; story telling 
of Pedro's adventures with his magic rod; a blackboard border; a small 
poster design; a mechanical device or pretty basket; seat work lessons; def- 
nite directions which tell you just what to do; sand table plans. _Alll of these 
will come to you every month. You will receive 9 complete packages in all. 
Send your subscription to-day. 


New Low Price Within the Reach of Every Teacher 


Subscription for Interludes of Pleasure for 9 months, September through 
May, now only $2.00. Single package for any month 25 cents. 















Ann Marie’s Workshop, Princeton, Illinois. 


[] Enclosed find $2.00 for 9 months’ subscription for Interludes of Pleasure, 
September through May. 


[] Enclosed find 25 cents for October package of Interludes of Pleasure. 









Name. 






Addresa........ 








Wherever School Efficiency is highest 
—there you will find APSCO 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 


eet 


THE WONDER 
SHARPENER 
OF TODAY 


$4.75 


Never before the present era of phenomenal 
values was it ever possible to produce such a 
Pencil Sharpener as THE PREMIER to sell 
at anywhere near its price. 


Now you have APSCO’S famous AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING DEVICE—which prevents Broken 
Points, Uneven Sharpening and ALL PENCIL 
WASTE—with APSCO Hollow Ground Cutters 
which never scrape or tear the wood—at 
a cost which is offset in a few weeks by 
the saving of pencil waste. 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE OR STATIONER ABOUT IT 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Illinois 






No Exposed Rods 
or Parts to Rust 
or Get Out 

of Order 
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| A Unit on Ships 
| (Continued from page 44) 


What were the early stages of 
water transportation before ships? 

When, where, and by whom was the 
first ship built, and what kind? 

How and what materials were and 
are used in shipbuilding? 

What is the history of the famous 


From all the lists recommended | 
by the pupils, the class compiled the 
list which they decided to use in| 
their study of the problem. They 
| classified the materials under the 
headings of Encyclopedias, Books, 
Magazines, and Pamphlets, and gave ships? 
the titles and pages of each refer-| How did the different wars affect 
ence. (Space does not permit in-| shipbuilding in the United States? 
cluding the list.) Fifty references} How much money does the United 
from the Britannica, Compton’s, | States clear yearly from its shipping? 
Nelson’s, the New International, What is the history of the ship. 
Book of Knowledge, and World | yards of the United States? 

Book; twelve from science reference} What is the use of the Merchant 
books and two from history texts; | Marine? ; -_ 

twelve also from the National| ,_ "Ow does Great Britain excel the 
Seseeiiite Mamta tiiasuen| United States in shipbuilding? 

grap g , y How did warships develop from the 
from Popular Mechanics; two from eighteenth century? 
| Popular Science; twenty-three from| “How are ships protected from pi 
Scientific American; and thirteen! racy now and how does that differ 
pamphlets were included in  the| from other times? 
list. Thus there were one hundred 


and sixty-one references selected for 
study by the class. It was un-| 
doubtedly a much longer and more 
complete list than a busy classroom 
teacher would ordinarily find time 
to prepare, and through its prepara- 
tion the pupils gained valuable train- | 
ing in study habits. 


THINGS TO Do IN STUDYING THE 
PROBLEM 


The following is a list of things 
to do proposed by one of the boys: 

Read all our study material and take 
| notes. 
| See slides, and have them explained, 
Make experiments with models of 
ships, shipyards, and dry docks. 

Have class discussion. 

Have show in assembly if experi- 
ments are successful. 
| Each of the other pupils likewise 
/made his proposal of things to be 
| done, and the class decided upon the 
| following procedure: 
| Read all our study material and take 
notes. 

Discuss our notes in class. 

Use film slides on ships. 

Carry out experiments 
our project. 

Have someone talk to us on the sub- 
ject of ships, if possible. 


THINGS TO Finp Out 


When the list of materials for 
study was completed, each pupil 
made a list of things he wanted to 
find out about the problem. The 
following list of questions was pre- 
pared by one boy: 

How did the United States Navy 
and Merchant Marine start and de- 
velop? 

How were and are warships armed? 

Of what were the first ships made? 

How, when, and by whom were the 
different navies made famous? 

What are names and types of 
famous ships? 

Who invented the submarine; when 
was it first used; and how does it 
work? 

What are the names of some famous 
admirals, and what did they do? 


related to 


CARRYING OUT THE WORK OF THE 
PROBLEM 


Eight days were used by the class 
in bringing their project to this 
point. Eight more days were spent 

What is the history of the famous in the completion of the problem, 
racing yachts of the United States? | making S total of sixteen days de- 

What are the different kinds of | Voted to it. The pupils carried out 
ships, old and new, and what do they | their plans for study and found the 
look like? answers to the questions they had 
| How were and are large ships con-| raised. Almost every day some of 
| trolled? the class period was devoted to the 
| _ How do a stationary dry dock and a) discussion of what the pupils were 
floating dry dock work? | discovering in their study. They 

Blow wwe and ose ge Pasay d in| made models of ships, beginning 
i a seadiadinn stein with the raft and canoe and carry- 

What materials were and are used in | '"8 them down through the sailing 
shipbuilding? vessel to the modern ocean steamer. 

What is the tonnage of ships from A young man who was attend- 
different countries? ing the university, and who had 

How are ships protected from worked on board an ocean liner for 
piracy? ' two years, talked to the pupils about 

Each pupil presented his list of | his experiences in that work. 
questions to the class, and the pupils; When the pupils were ready for 
decided upon it. If another pupil | their examination, each one pre- 
offered the same, or a very similar, pared what he considered a com- 
question that a pupil had planned, | prehensive objective test on the 
he struck it off his list. Thus the| whole problem. The teacher com- 
complete list of things was compiled. | piled the examination from the total 
The class selected the following list | list of questions submitted to him 
to guide them in their study: | (Continued on page 63) 
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After the test, one day was spent in 
discussing how the class could have 
improved their study of the prob- 
lem. The work throughout was 
characterized by an intense interest 
on the part of the pupils. 


Purit’s Recorp Book 


Throughout the project, each pu- 
pil kept a careful record of this 
work. The book contained: 

1. The pupil’s proposed problem 
and his reasons for proposing it. 

2. The problem the class selected. 

3. The pupil’s proposed materials 
for study and his reasons for pro- 
posing them. 

4. The list of materials selected 
by the class to study. This is a 
three and one-half page list. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit on Ships | 


(Continued from page 62) 


5. A list of the things the pupil | 
wanted to find out and his reasons 
for wanting this information. 

6. A list of the things selected 
by the class to find out. 

7. The pupil’s proposal of things 
to do and his reasons for them. 

8. A list of things to do as deter- 
mined by the class. 
| 9. Complete notes on all the read- 
| ings, laboratory work, etc., of the 
pupil and on class discussion and 
talks to the class. (A typical note- 
book had twenty-one pages of well- 
organized, carefully prepared notes. 
A number of significant statistical 
tables were included in these notes. ) 
10. The pupil’s proposed im- 
provements and the improvements | 
| agreed upon by the class. 











A Harvest Festival 
(Continued from page 27) 


harvesting, for seeing what happens 


to the crops that were planted in the 
spring. It is an excellent time to 
review such information through a 
class production that can be shared 
with the entire school, to the bene- 
fit of all grades. 

An autumn festival answers per- 
fectly the desire for sharing of one’s 
enjoyment of work and play. It 
calls for many ages and abilities; 
for dramatics, dancing, music, and 
art; and for a broad theme. It com- 
bines the finest elements of work 
and play into a perfect whole. 
Certainly no project could unite 
the entire elementary school into 
a higher spirit of appreciation 
and service than that of a har- 
vest festival, The harvesters in 


L’Hermitte’s painting are still con-| 
fronted with their labors but soon | 


the entire French countryside will 
celebrate the conclusion of their 
work with merrymaking, games, 
dances, and songs. 

Turning our attention from the 
subject matter to the form of ex- 
pression, we find that a festival is of 
great value because: 

1. It can be the natural outcome 
of the regular work of the grades. 
This will insure a vitality and sin- 
cerity of expression which is very 
essential to the real growth of the 
child. 

2. A festival necessitates the co- 
operation of many elements and so 
makes possible a finer relationship 
among the different subjects of the 
curriculum. ‘The child learns by 
doing. In a festival he is given an 
Opportunity to express his own 
feelings and knowledge through 
making costumes and _ scenery, 
writing poems and dramatizations, 
and directing the acting and danc- 
ing. It all becomes a great game 
that requires work for the realiza- 
tion of play. Facts are learned be- 
cause they are needed to help solve 
areal problem. 


3. The gifted child and the child 
of latent ability each find a place for 
themselves. 

4. A festival makes possible the 
dramatic presentation of a worthy 
ideal, firing the imagination and 
quickening the spiritual nature. It 
has from earliest times been man’s 
way of offering his gratitude for the 
abundance of life and the blessings 
accorded him. It tells a story in a 
simple, colorful, and happy manner, 
and is enjoyed by all ages. 

§. It offers a worthy opportunity 
to develop responsibility, social rela- 
tionships, and a knowledge of the 
efficacy of work. 

Education to-day places emphasis 
upon child development rather than 
subject-matter content. A festival 
is the embodiment of this philos- 
ophy, because it takes the two great 
| factors or impulses of life, work and 
play, as a basis for creating stronger 
and happier characters. Never so 
much as now have we needed to 
help people see that genuine happi- 
ness comes from creative activity. 

Going back to our first consider- 
ation, we ask, “How might a har- 
vest festival develop as the natural 
outcome of class work?” Perhaps 
as it did in one second grade that 
was studying about the farmer. 
All were interested in the farmer’s 
work and in learning how essential 
it is to our health and happiness. 
The children saw wheat being 
‘cut, corn shocked, and pumpkins 
gathered. They began to realize 
'the meaning of the harvest time. 
In the same school, the third grade 
was busy with Indian life; the 
fourth grade was solving the prob- 
lem, How the World Feeds Us; and 
the fifth grade was learning about 
the Pilgrims and the first American 
farmers. No curriculum could 
offer richer opportunities for a 
festival combining the interests, 
abilities, and information of so 














many groups. 












Just in Time 


for your 


Fall W ardrobe- 


New Low Prices 
on 


ENNA JETTICKS | 


Get ready for your 
strenuous days ahead 
by being fitted perfect- 
ly in the exact size and 
width of Enna Jettick 
Shoes you require! 





ZELMA .. . a new tie. 
black or brown kid. 


« oe 


$5.00 


ENNA JETTICK 
SHOES 


$4 - SES 


Truer than ever before: 
“You need no longer be 
told that you have an 
expensive foot.” 


Be thrifty and take ad- 
vantage of the new low 
prices on Enna Jetticks! 
Their perfect fitting 
qualities make them 
ideal to wear in and 
outside the classroom. 





CARRIE . . . a smart tie for your 
tailored costumes. Black or brown 
kid . . . also patent. $5.00 





VIOLA ...a chic bow pump 
with boulevard heel. Dull black 
or Java brown kid. $5.00 





Visit your Enna Jettick 
dealer today and try on 
some of the beautiful 
new models for fall. 


Enna Jettick Melodies every Sunday 
evening over WJZ and associated 
N.B.C. stations. 





ENNA JETTICK 
AubBurn, N. Y. 


With no obligation to me, please send more information about your 
shoes, also name and address of nearest dealer. 


a 


ADDRESS... 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


¢ol————| INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES |———=1e+ 


200 Inexpensive Books 


For Supplementary Reading in All Grades 











32 or More Substantially 
Pages in Bound in 
Each Book ~~ Paper 
Well Printed Covers in 

on Good Attractive 
Paper Colors 

Less Than { Per Co 25 or More Per Co 

25 Copies 1 O/ Prepaid. Copies 8/ Not Prepaid 














ORDER BY NUMBER 


Graded and Classified List of Titles 


NOTE. The gradi ng in this list is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being as well suited to the grade 
above and below as to the one to which assigned This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, 
and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these ‘grades. 


FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from sop 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
288 Primer from Fableland 
NATURE 

1 Little Plant People—I 

2 Little Plant People—Il 
80 Story of a Sunbeam 


31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 


HISTORY 

32 Patriotic Stories 

LITERATURE 

104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 

245 Three Bill 
Other Old-Time Stories 

329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 

Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Littl Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

3 —— , wens (Anima! 


39 Little w ood Friends 
Stings 
41 Story of Wool 


135 Little People of the Hills 


(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 

204 Boyhood of Lincoln 

LITERATURE 

72 Bow- Wow and Mew-Mew 

Child’s Garden of Verses- 
Stevenson 

Story of the Christ Child 

Four Little Cotton-Tails 

Four Little Cotton- "Tate 
, J 


Winter 
Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
yacation alse Reader 
SopenA Child- 
Four Little poet Tails 


Tinkle Bell wind Other Stories 
The Rainbow Pair. 

Story of Peter Rabbit 
agree Be of the Three 


Ten Little Indians 
Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


vasese AND MYTHS 
uss in Boots and Cinderella 

i3 Greek Myths 

48 Nature ths 

50 Reynard the Fox ries 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 

Stories 

The Snow Man, The Little 
Pir-Tree and Other Stories 
nasyes AND INDUSTRY 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
1 Story of Flax 
2 Story of Glass 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
33 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 
board—I. Story of Tea 
and the Tenctp 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 
board-II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—III. —y of Rice, 
Currants, Hone 
Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 
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203 


megtony AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Washington 
4 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus [Party 
59 Story of the Boston Tea 


Sy & 
60 Children of the Northland 


64 Child Life in the Copatee | 3 


I (New Amsterdam 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania) 


66 Child Life in the lonies— 
Ill (Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution— 

(Ethan Allen and the 


Green Mountain Boys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II 

(Around Philadelphia) 
F. 


Goats Gruff, and | 








THIRD YEAR—Continued 


70 Stories of the Revolution— 
Ill (Marion, the SwampFox) 
132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 
ERATURE 
Little Goody Two Shoes 
Story o obinson Crusoe 
Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and Sth 
Grades) —Longfellow 
233 Poems Worth Knowing- 
Book I-Primary 
821 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns tories 
22 The Wise Frog and Other 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

Story of Coal 

Story of Wheat 

Story of Cotton 

Peeps into Bird Meche 

— of the Sta 

= and No yes ‘and The 
hree Giants 

AND Sroennrny 


42 ok 
eer | 
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lm anor 
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New ck 
Story of Daniel 
Story of Printing 
Story of Eugene Field 
Story of Lexington, Concord 

and Bunker Hill 
Story of Joan of Arc 

ERATURE 

90 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow—( Village Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others 

Stories from Old Testament 

Tolmi of i —pae 

nts 


aad Viking 


—_ 
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Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems 
and Stories (Any Grade) 

256 Bole the Cave Bo 

257 Kwasa the Cliff? Dweller 
Hansel and Gretel, an 
Pretty Goldilocks 

Story-Lessons in 
Manne 

Legends from Many Lands 

The Enchanted Bugle and 

Other Stories land 

Karl and Katherine in Hol- 

qenive the F ery Boy 
Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 


FIFTH YEAR* 


Everyday 


| MATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Animal Life in the Sea 

93 Story of Hi 

04 Story of Sug 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 
fee and 

Peeps ~K, ‘Bird Nooks—II 

The Sky Fami 

Making of the World 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
16 Explorations of Northw 

98 of Nathan Hale 

01 8 of Robert E. 

06 Story of Mexico [enson 

07 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 

of the Flag 

of the First Crusade 

of Florence Nightin- 


Stories of Discovery 
Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama {Was Young 
27 5 When Plymouth Colony 
287 Life in Colonial Days 
LITERATURE 

8 Kins of the Golden River— 


Ruskin 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
ory of Aladdin and of Ali 
ba 


@ 
Little 


a 
Heroes from King Arthur 

Jackanapes Ramee 
The Child of Urbino—De la 


212 Stories of Robin Hood 

234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
1l—Intermediate 

250 At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 

255 Chinese Fables and Stories 


Moni the Goat Boy 
In Nature’s Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 sy of the Forest (Rub- 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, 








SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


mest ORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Four Great Musicians 
Four More Great Musicians 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Stories of Courage 

Story of Napoleon 

Story of Belgium 

Story of Slavery—Booker , J 
Ww —. 

GRAPH 

What I ‘saw in Japan—Griffis 
The Chinese and Their 
C santas [Canal 
Story of Panama and the 
A Visit to Brazil 

A seen” Hawaii 
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Snow Tage e—Hawthorne 

Rip = yinkle—Irvin 

fone end of Sleepy Hollow— 
rv 

Rab and His Friends 

Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 

Ten Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
Ride, The Skeleton in 
Armor, etc.) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

and Other Poems—Browning 

211 The Golden Fleece—Haw- 
5 thorne 

9° 


226 


te tor 


c 


Tennyson's Poems—Sel, 

A Child's Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dickens 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 

Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
from Dickens) 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


apregerens 

The Courtship of 

Standish—Longfellow 

Prenqeline~lgegiaee 

Snowbound—W hitti 

The Great Sens Face, Rill 

from the Town Pump— 

Hawthorne 

The Merchant of Venice— 

ee Shakespeare 

or King Arthur, as 

told by Tennyson 

The aa Without a Coun- 

try—Hal 

Story of “Jean Valjean 

Selections from the Sketch 

Book—Irving 

Lamb's Tales from Ghebe 

Sferchant © I—( Tem 
ponent of Venice, ~ 


The ‘ore on Trail (Con- 

ee oom eeemen) 
ems r nowilng—- 
Book Il-Grammar 2 

Lomb 3 Adventures of Ulys- 
ses— 

Lamb's ‘Aaventures of Ulys- 


ses—Pai 
Story ‘of the as (Con- 
lensed ) —C 


1 
2 


~ 
couse rs 


125 
147 
149 


192 
193 


231 


densed ) —€ 
52 Battle of Watsrloo—Hiugo 
59 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Condensed 
from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (Con- 
densed from Stowe) 
tory of David Co; 
(Condensed -— a 
Lamb’s Tales 
speare — Part Tl ~(Hamlet, 
iidsommer Night's Dream) 
NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 

17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
19 by Saturday Vien 


mi 
The ‘Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient Mar- 


316 


on oe 
a 
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23 
12 
12 
15 
153 


156 
158 


and Selected Poe’ 

Washington's Farewell 
dresses and First Inaugural | 
236 Worth Knowing- 


dvanced 
305 Wee Willie Winkie —Kipling 
* See note at beginning of list. 


story of + “Eneid (Con- | 
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A Primary Program 


(Continued from page 18) 


Work on supplementary charts. 

Discussion of plans for the morn- 
ing and help in getting to work. 

Teacher sees that each child has 


"some quiet reading activity in which 


he may engage while she gives in- 
dividual instruction to the group 
which has reading difficulties. Chil- 
dren can make storybooks relating 
to the room activity, illustrated by 
their own drawings or by pictures 
cut from magazines or books. 

Read material having to do with 
the content of the room activity. 
Work on units from “Projects in 
Silent Reading” (box of seatwork 
activities). 

Health activities (10:30 to 11:00). 

Physical activity and toilet period. 


| Literature and language activities 


(11:00 to 11:45). 
Listening to stories and poems. 
Telling stories and poems. 
Making up stories and poems. 
Dramatizing stories. 
Giving pantomimes. 


Memorizing favorite poems (only | 


if child wishes) . 





Writing thank-you letters ang 
making written requests. 
Reading for enjoyment. 
Social studies and science activitie, 
(12:45 to 2:00). 
Construction activities. 
Free-work period until 1:10. 
Tardy bell at 1:00. 
Conference at 1:10—conversa. 
tion and discussion of plans. 
Making things which have to do 
with room activity. (The clas 
should be divided into committees), 
Creative work. 
Excursions and trips to other 
rooms. 
Reading activities (2:00 to 2:40), 
Making stories for charts. (Each 
committee should make its own), 
After stories are finished, normal 
readers have time for free ‘reading 
Slow readers have group and ind 
| vidual drill. 
| Singing and rhythm (2:40 to 3:00). 
Singing simple songs for joy. 
Tone play. 
Interpretation of music. 
Band playing. 





Self-Help in Color Appreciation—I 


(Continued from page 41) 


Experiment II. Within 
group observe the different degrees 
of color, as light and dark red, and 
arrange the samples in an orderly 
progression from lightest to darkest. 
Keep for further study. 

Experiment III. Select pictures 
in varied tones of a single color. 
Select papers that match the tones 
used, and mount a small sample of 
each tone below the picture in a 


graduated sequence from lightest to | 


darkest. 

Experiment IV. Select pictures 
painted in two or three colors. 
Select papers that match these col- 
ors and. mount samples below the 
picture, grouping together two or 


more tones of one color, as light and | 


dark biue, yellows, and greens. 
Introduction to water colors— 

Experiment V. Assemble a box 
of water colors, a camel’s-hair 
brush, a cup of water, a soft cloth, 
manila or other drawing paper, and 
waste paper. 

Practice wetting the brush and 
stroking it against the edge of the 
cup, to bring the hairs to a point. 
The brush should be kept pointed, 
not spread. Children are inclined 
to scrub with the brush. Prac- 
tice drawing the brush evenly across 
the paper. The handle should be 
almost vertical, leaning slightly for- 
ward in the direction in which it is 
moving. If the brush is held as one 
holds a pencil, and moved sideways, 


aa- | the hairs are likely to separate. The 


teacher should be able to demon- 
'strate an efficient method when 


| needed. A few thoughtful strokes | 





each | 








Next, with the brush, moisten 
one color in the box with a few 
drops of water and try the same 
stroke across the drawing paper, 
Wash the brush in the water cup be- 
fore testing a second color. Use the 
soft cloth to take up any surplus 
water in the brush. 

Confine this experiment to the 
primary colors, red, blue, and yel- 
low. Observe what happens when 
two colors overlap on the paper. 
Observe what happens to the water 
in the cup when the brush is washed 
after using the second color. 

Experiment VI. In the overlap- 
ping of colors in Experiment V and 
in the changes in the water cup, 
you probably discovered that blue 
and yellow combine to make green, 
red and yellow to make orange, and 
red and blue to make purple ot 
violet. Experiment further until 
this is proved to your satisfac 
tion. These are called secondary 
colors, because they can be blended 
from two primary colors. Red, 
blue, and yellow are called primary 
colors, because they cannot be made 


‘up from others, but are the basic 


colors. 

Compare with your color chart 
the colors that you have blended. 
Notice the arrangement of the 
chart, secondary colors being placed 
between the primary colors from 
which they are formed. 

Experiment VII. Again examin 
the color samples first sorted int 
color groups. Observe that somt 
green samples are more blue 
others are more yellow. Test thi 

(Continued on page 65) 
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‘ Exquisite, new styles at pene New, Low Price! 
sationally low prices! Send GM-T1. . 
> only $1. with order and your | |style, * = | 


choice comes to you on 10 


P days’ free trial—no C. O. D. | | 2genuinediamonds; 
to pay on arrival. No interest uara / 
, —no tape. After full ex- s atest Gee 


able and accurate 
movement. Dainty, 
tubular-link brace- 


merly $39.75—now 
only $24.50—$2.38 
a-month. 


> amination take 10 months to 
pay balance. All transactions 
d strictly confidential. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Satisfaction 
4 Guaranteed 
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Exquisitely plerced 
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WILD FLOWER PICTURES 


12 NEW COLORED POST CARDS 27 CENTS IN ADDITION TO 
48 colored postcards $1.00, 64 colored stickers or 48 trees 55c, 
100 outline drawings 7iec. Junior chapter sets with button, 
circulars, 10¢ each for 25 or more children, Lantern slides, 
lectures, motion pictures free for postage to chapters hav- 
ing lantern. WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 
IETY , 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


effect by mixing blue and yellow 
water color in varying proportions 
and making a series of color spots 
graded from very blue-green to 
very yellow-green. Sort your paper 
samples to grade from bluest green 
to yellowest green. Repeat this test 
with other color combinations—red 
and yellow, and red and blue. 
Experiment VIII. Sort the color 
samples once more and grade each 
color with respect to bright and 
dull tones. Repeat Experiments 
III and IV, observing variations 
from this standpoint of intensity of 
color. The term, intensity, is used 
to express the degree of purity or 


Self-Help in Color Appreciation—I 


(Continued from page 64) 





brightness of a color. 


Experiment IX. Test the effect} 
of more or less color in relation to 
the amount of water. Make tints of 
a color by using first very little col- 
or, and then other tints, using in- 
creasing amounts. Do this with each 
of the primary colors. Label the| 
spots of color, giving relative pro-| 
portions used. 

Experiment X. Test the effects 
to be secured by adding black or 
dark gray to a color in order to 
darken the color and produce vari- 
ous shades. 


EpIToriAL Note: The author will be glad 
to answer questions from a limited number 
of readers who try the experiments in this 
series. Address letters to: Miss Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, 4 Lathrop Hall, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 








4. Fred has been working in a| 
small store on Saturdays and after 
school. However, he wants to 
leave school and go to work, at- 
tending night school. His parents 
want him to remain in school until 
he finishes the ninth grade, and, if 
possible, high school. 

Is it easy to go to night school after 
working all day? Can one study well 
when tired? 

Do you think Fred is looking ahead? 
Are Fred’s parents thinking of the 
future when they advise him to remain 
in school? 

Give five reasons why his parents’ 
advice is wise. 

§. Jerry is rather slow at his 
books, but he is ambitious and per- 
sistent. Martin, who is much 
quicker at learning his lessons, said, 
“Well, Pll be glad when June comes 
and I can say ‘good-by’ to books. 
I’m going into an office then.” 

Jerry answered, “I wish I learned 
as quickly as you. Anyhow, I’m 
going to college; most of the men I 
admire have been to college.” 

Of what value are the contacts made 
with other people at college? 

Does a college education help to give 
social prestige? Is this valuable? 
What qualities indicate that Jerry 
will probably get much from his col- 
lege training? 

6. Marcia and Mary were in the 
same class, and therefore had the 
same amount of home work to pre- 
pare. Marcia usually had hers fully 
prepared when due. Mary, on the 
other hand, was never quite ready. 
Yet Mary reported that she studied 
two to three hours each night. 

How can you waste time studying? 
Why should you have a definite aim 
in each lesson? 

Do you think that Mary planned her 
study time? 

Which is the better attitude, and 
why: “Oh, dear! I’ve four lessons 
to get. How will I ever do them?” or 
“T'll do English now. Then I'll do my 
next lesson”? 


Why do you think Marcia had a 








well-planned method? 


Why and How We Study 


(Continued from page 16) 


7. Jean was preparing a history 
lesson. On her desk, neatly piled on 


one side, were her history notebook, | * 
the textbook, a pad of paper, pencil, | ‘ 


and pen. Jean opened her assign- 
ment book and read the assignment 
through carefully. She then opened 
her history textbook to the page, 
glancing at the length of the assign- 
ment. In her notebook she found 
some notes bearing upon it, and read 
them through, leaving the textbook 
open. She procured a reference 
book from the table. With a glance 
at the clock, she began reading, 
occasionally making notes. 

How does Jean economize time? 

Of what value is it to read previous 
notes before beginning the new assign- 
ment? 

What is the significance of the state- 
ment, “and read the assignment through 
carefully”? 

Why is it well to get additional ref- 
erence material first? 

Will Jean finish her work satisfac- 
torily? 

8. Joe complains that the assign- 
ments are too long. One day his 
teacher watched him prepare his 
lesson. He opened the textbook and 
read one or two sentences. Then he 
opened his desk to take out some 
paper, and the book closed. He 
found his place again, wrote some- 
thing down, looked at the clock, 
wrote a few sentences, looked at the 
clock, and opened his desk, this time 
taking out his notebook. He looked 
across the aisle to see how much Ned 
had done, read a little more, turned 
over the pages to see how much re- 
mained to read, and looked at the 
clock. 

In how many ways did he waste 
time? When should paper, pen, and 
notebook be taken from the desk? 

Why is it impossible to judge one’s 
own work by what another person is 
doing? 

What proves that Joe has no plan? 


Epitor1aL Note: Miss Hubbard’s next 
article, which will appear in a later issue, 
will present the subject of co-operation, 
with problems and suggestions for pre- 
senting them. 
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Good Health Rules 
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16-page reader. 





“— Land of Oranges”, an illus- 
trated supplementary reader, 
has proved the most popular school 
material we have ever offered. It 
tells the story of oranges from the 
time the young trees are planted un- 
til the ripe fruit reaches the market. 


This important industry is pre- 
sented in the manner prescribed by 
leading educational authorities for 
first, second and third grade supple- 
mentary reading material. The book 
is illustrated in color and with out- 
line drawings to be colored by pu- 
pils. It also contains height-weight 
table and record-blank and good 
health rules. 


Send the coupon now for your 


free supply, stating quantity required 
for your classes (one for each pupil). 
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Cauircanta Faurr Growers ExcHance, 
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Broaden 
Their Horizon 


E xtend the boundary 


of your classroom wall with 
a framed copy of the Declara- 


tion of Independence. 


This inspiring document 
brings to your students’ minds 
pictures of the early days of 
the American republic and 
makes the study of its history 
more real and vital. 


A facsimile of the original 
Declaration of Independence, 
preserved in the Library of 
Congress, has been made by 
this Company and will be sent 


to you on your request. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston. Massacnuserrs 


Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureau 
197 CLranenvon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me facsimile of the Declaration 
of Independence. enclose five cents to 
cover postage. 


Name 
Street and No. 


State 
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I. 10-32 























Teachers— Here Is the 
TRUTH about safe 
FEMININE HYGIENE 


Write at once for this 
FREE booklet which tells 
the TRUE FACTS about 
safe, dependable Feminine 
Hygiene 

With these authoritative 
facts you will be able to 
guide those who may seek 
your counsel on this inti 
mate question. 

It doesn’t mince words 
It doesn’t cloud the mean- 
/ ing in obscure medical 

_ terms. It comes right out 
Use **Doctor’s Way’’ nd tells you what you 
/ ought to know, and what 
some of your pupils ought to know, in plain, under- 
standable language Avoids danger of taking inexpert 
advice that may lead to methods that are not depend- 
able——and are poisonous and injurious. This book 
tells what the doctors advise Get it. Information 
of priceless value to you Mail coupon today. 


Absolute Safety—Yet Non-Poisonous 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


not as an adornment, but as a 
reality. France had seen a transi- 
tion in the “‘struggle for liberty and 
truth in art,’’ as it was expressed by 
Géricault and Delacroix, through 
the phases of the Romantics and 
Naturalists, who dared to paint 
life as they saw it. Then came 
Courbet and Millet, who were Real- 
ists. Millet showed the resignation 
of the peasants and Courbet their 
revolutionary spirit. 

To this group of peasant painters 
came L’Hermitte, bringing an en- 
tirely new angle. His were the 
toilers that were born to the soil, 
loved it, and worked for it, keeping 
at all times their nobility of spirit. 
This is most beautifully expressed 
in the resting reaper in “Paying Off 
the Harvesters.” The fine body of 
this worker and the calm, thought- 
ful expression of the face bespeak a 
dignity, a mastery, rather than a 
serfdom. In all the artist’s charac- 
ters we feel more than just the 
visual appearance. There is an in- 
ner being, a soul, that shines out. 
He depicts this perfectly in 
“Among the Lowly,” and “The 
Family.” 

What are the high marks in the 
career of this artist of international 
fame? Just these: While a stu- 
dent, he mastered the technique of 
charcoal, for his teacher felt that 
solid drawing, quality of tone, and 
strong composition were best 
learned in black and white. With 
this foundation, L’Hermitte won 
the admiration of the English 
through an exhibit held in London 
of his charcoal drawings, and, later, 
of his etchings. Then followed 
exhibits in Paris at the Salon, and 
the award of a third medal. Feel- 
ing the need of painting and color, 
the artist confidently began work 


“Paying Off the Harvesters” —L’Hermitte 
(Continued from page 14) 


in this new medium. With the 
painting of “La Moisson” (The 
Harvest), we find him starting on 
the second part of his career, of 
which “Paying Off the Harvesters” 
marks the culmination, and shows 
the great growth that is fully ex- 
pressed in his last period. 

The year 1925 marked the end of 
a fruitful life, but many museums 
and private galleries shelter the 
message that L’Hermitte brought 
to the world in his masterful and 
sensitive interpretation of the 
simple life of his countrymen. 


PicTuRE ANALYSIS 


In the small drawing shown at the 
left, on page 14, I have used con- 
tour lines rather than line directions 
to bring out the line scheme of the 
picture. Last month, with my arti- 
cle, “Learning to See,” I gave the 
line directions for “Primary School 
in Brittany,” to show how the artist 
carries the eye from one part of the 
picture to another. 

Look carefully and see whether 
you can find the line directions that 
L’Hermitte used. Is there an 
emphasis upon horizontal or upon 
perpendicular lines? Are the 
curved lines more important than 
the straight lines? Do you feel an 
“echo” or rhythm of lines? 

In the drawing shown at the 
right, see how the artist has used 
his pattern of darkest dark and 
lightest light to bring out the im- 
portant part Of the picture. Look on 
the opposite page at one of the 
miniature reproductions and note 
all the intermediate tones. Then 
look at the cover picture and find 
the relationship of tones to color. 


“The First Thanks- 
giving, 1621,” by J. L. G. Ferris, our 


EpIToRIAL NOTE: 





cover picture for November, will be the 
subject of the next picture study lesson. 














This book also tells about Mu-col. Why doctors 
call it the “Douche Supreme."" Why they use it in| 
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mercury and carbolic solutions do. Cooling, soothing, 
healing and deodorizing, too Guarantees feminine | 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
home i 


or full time at coloring photographs, 
No experience . No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Invitations — Announcements 
. AT SPECIAL PRICES 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
Including two sets of envelopes 
100 | mitation Bngraved $3-38 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Car “+ 1. 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia;Pa: | 











in your spare time after school. 


Samples on Approval. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, 


Earn Extra Money—Sell Christmas Cards 


Allyour friends and neighbors will use Christmas cards—they are your prospects. Just show 
them our 50c Bargain Assortment of 12 attractive Cards and Folders, and our $1.00 box of 21 
varied Greetings, all different, and they will be delighted with the friendly messages. 

You make 25c on each 50c Assortment sold. 

You make 50c on each $1.00 Box you sell. 


We pay postage on cash orders—or we allow you 30 days to sell and make payment, adding the few 
cents postage to your bill. Now /s the Time to Sell Christmas Cards. 


No special experience needed. 


Drop a Postal Today for 


Dept. H, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Progress Book 


A new spelling WORK BOOK suitable for use 
with any spelling system and in all grades. 

.< Pages are provided for daily, 
~ monthly tests, also for dictation and drill on dif- 
ficult words. 
practice in penmanship is secured. 

Good results are assured if you use the Spelling 
Progress Book. 80 large pages, sufficient for 
a half-year’s work. Spaces are provided also 
for weekly and monthly Achievement Records. 
PRICES; 20c per copy or $2.25 per dozen post- 
paid. $15.00 per 100 not postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
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Entertainment Books 





Pieces and Plays for 
October Days 


By Grace B. Faxon, 
Material for school children 
of all ages arranged a; 
follows: Autumn Festival, 





























Birc rs 5 —Plays, recitations, dig. 

5 OCTOBER logues, drills, dances ang 

a music having to with 
mendienes the wind, leaves, fruits, 
euumanneav birds, squirrels, etc. (Co. 
CELEBRATIONS lumbus Day Celebrations 

MUAWATHA PLAT Story of Columbus for Pri. 
NALLOWwEEN mary Grades, Story of (Co. 

way lumbus for Upper Grade 

..—~ Study of Joaquin Miller’s 

} | “Columbus.” Also plays 

for Primary and Uppe 

Grades, Dialogues, Recitations, and Music, 
Hiawatha Play—Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s 
Childhood.” Halloween Entertainments—One. 


half of the book is devoted to Halloween. It con. 
tains: Halloween in the Schoolroom and Home, 
Essay for a Formal Program, Singing Games, 
Pantomimes, Drills and Dances, Dialogues ang 
Plays, Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, and 
Recitations. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for 
Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
Provides an abundance of 
the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs in- 
cluding: Recitations for 
Primary Pupils; Recita- 
tions for Older Pupils; 
Acrostics; Verses for Fa- 
miliar Tunes; Dialogues, 
| Plays and Music; Stories. 
|Many of the plays em- 
brace an entire roomful 
of pupils. 
terial for 
| Price, 40 


Abundant ma- 
the little ones. 
cents, 














postpaid. 
Dialogues and Plays for 
Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. 4 
book that is invaluable jp 
the making of a popular 
program. Provides a part 
for every child, the timid 
the awkward, the lively, 
the natural actor, or the 
ungifted. Most of the 
lections are intensely he 
morous; some are serious, 
but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure tp 
please. 27 selections ip 
all, ranging from thre 
minute dialogues to thirty 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. . 




















minute plays. 
Pieces and Plays for 
Primary Pupils 





By Grace B. Faxon. The AND PI AYS 
first part is devoted to a pe 
collection of pieces to MARY PUPILS 





speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike 
verses imaginable. The 
second part contains 18 
dialogues and plays for 
the little people, besides 
the pageant of “The Pied 
Piper” which is well suited 
to any general program. 
Some of the plays 
fifteen minutes and in 
them the children repre- 
sent flowers, dolls, Mother 
Goose and fairy tale characters, grown persons, 
ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and 
Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. 
This book presents health 
lessons in entertainment 
form. The nineteen selec 
tions included are suitable 
for grades 1 to 6 inclusive, 
varying in length, number 
of characters, and ge 
eral difficulty. They are 
characterized by plenty o 
action and clever dialogue 
Ease of production is ale 
a feature; the scenery 
is easily arranged and 
the costumes are simple 
+ Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The 
most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 
Contains a large and choice 
collection of recitations, 
songs, dialogues, tableaux 
and other entertainment 
material arranged in com-  ntertainme 
plete programs for the dif- ~ erro 
ferent grades, appropriate #9 
to the various holidays, P 
birthdays, and other special 
days which occur during 
the school year. This one 
book will solve your enter- 
tainment problems quickly 
and easily. 364 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. : 
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New Art Ideas... 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Jdeas for art and drawing arranged for 
each school month...64 pages and addi- 
tional pages in color showing cut-outs, 
crayon work, water 
color work, easy handi- 
craft projects, posters 
..eall timely and the 
actual results of other 
teachers in this work. 












Half the pages are Illus- 
trations...half of eachissue 
jsdevoted to artand drawing 
forthe grades. Regardless of 
the grade you teach you'll 
find help here. 


Subscribe now... begin to use this help which is 
making teaching easy for thousands of others. 


START WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
622 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription at once. 
Enclosed is $3.00. (Subscription price in U.S.A.) 
Send bill for $3.00 payable Nov. 5, 1932. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN.... 


Chalk Dust Foe to 
Complexion? 


Use Rejuvene 


Many teachers find air laden with chalk dust in 
the class room harmful to the complexion. It 
dries the skin, clogs the pores and often results in 
pimples, blackheads and a sallow, muddy skin, 
Cloge confinement day after day, continual strain 
and responsibility, overwork the tiny muscles and 
nerves in the underlying tissues causing prema- 
ture lines that soondevelop into deep wrinkles, 
Rejuvene stimulates circulation, renews the elas- 
ticity of the skin, thoroughly cleanses the pores, 
leaving the skin soft, clear and lovely. Not a 
cream, not a clay, no massaging or dieting. 
Send for free brochure describing in detail the 
eare of the skin and the amazing history of 
Rejuvene. If your dealer cannot supply, write us. 
Money back guarantee. 

REJUVENE, 303 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 
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231 W. Monroe St, 
Dept. 1065, Chicago 


Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















WANT A STEADY JOB? | 


$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Hun- 
dreds Post Depression Jobs. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B242, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers, and full par- 
ticulars telling you how to get them. 








Unusual Opportunity 


open to a representative in each state to intro- 
duce an indispensable and quick selling set of 

. Every school teacher and school official 
@ logical prospect. Liberal commission. To 
secure your own home territory, write at once, 
giving references to 


P.R.CO., 25 W. 54 St., New York 














» SELL DRESS GOODS 





¢, Big commissions and bonuses orde 
ITE Eres, Sikes wah, Gente, bravery 
Repeat orders all year. 500 SAMPLES 
FURNISHED. Write Now!. 
THE NATIONAL DRY 
y, Dept. J-31.New 
from at least 
Packet of Postage Stamps ‘'™.**, least 


countries, 25 cents. Helpful in teaching Geography. 
P.A. MILLER, 211-213 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


What Is a Teacher? 


| 
| (Continued from page 17) 


something to them. 
one who is something, who knows 
something, and who can impart 
something. 

More than all this, a teacher is one 
who can inspire others. To be, to 
know, to impart—all these are great 
factors, but to inspire is greater than 
all. It is my candid opinion that 
the power to inspire a child is 
essential; it is more greatly needed 
in the schoolroom than any other 
quality. It is as much a teacher’s 
duty to cause a child to desire to 
study as it is to impart knowledge. 
To be able to look at children, to 
say a few words to them, and to 
kindle in their hearts such a desire 
\to know, to understand, and to be 
of service, that they are eager to 
search for knowledge, to seek op- 
portunities to do good, and to be 
‘constantly alive to their duties and 
‘obligations, is the greatest miracle 
that a teacher can bring about. 

Some days ago, I went into a first 
grade, where I was surprised to see a 
large collection of cotton and of 
articles made from cotton. I 
looked on the blackboard, and there 
were words about cotton. I 
turned to the bulletin board, and 
there were pictures and draw- 
ings showing cotton. The writing 
books contained sentences about 








intellectual powers; has imparted|cotton, and on the table I saw charts 
A teacher is|and books on cotton. 


The teacher, in a quiet way and 
without seeming effort, had inspired 
the pupils to learn about cotton, its 
seed, growth, cultivation, and uses; 
and the children had gone forth to 
find from various sources all that 
they could learn about cotton. 
They had used this knowledge in 
their pictures, books, and handwork. 
Incidentally, skill in reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling, and useful knowl- 
edge about agriculture, nature 
study, manufacturing, industry, 
and commerce had been made part 
of the children’s experience, be- 
cause a teacher had inspired them 
to study. 

You, my fellow teacher, when you 
stand before your pupils, keep in 
mind the theories and the teaching 
methods that you may have learned 
during your summer’s study; keep in 
mind the great personalities of your 
own teachers, and remember that 
your pupils will look you in the eye; 
they will search you for what you 
are; and they will be glad to receive 
what you impart. But you will have 
failed in your highest duty to them 
as a teacher unless your presence, 
your knowledge, your methods, and 
your technique inspire them to want 
to know, to desire to become, and, 
above all, to learn to achieve. 
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Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920), pp. 
1-14. 

Woodburn, James A., and Moran, 
Thomas F.: “Columbus Seeks a 
Route to India,” Introduction to 
American History (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1926), 
pp. 188-219. 

—— “Asleep on the Dock,” 








A Reading Project on Columbus 


(Continued from page 49) 


Finders and Founders of the New 
World (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1925), pp. 1-12. 
“Christopher Columbus,” 
Finders and Founders of the New 
World (New York: Longmans, 





Green & Co., 1925), pp. 17-47. 


Key to TEst 


1. True. 26. True. 
2. False. 27. False. 
3. True. 28. True. 
4. True. 29. False. 
5. False. 30. True. 
6. False. 31. False. 
7. True. 32. True. 
8. True. 33. True. 
9. False. 34. True. 
10. False. 35. False. 
11. True. 36. False. 
12. True. 37. True. 
13. True. 38. True. 
14. True. 39. False. 
15. False. 40. True. 
16. True. 41. True. 
17. False. 42. False. 
18. True. 43. True. 
19. False. 44. True. 
20. False. 45. True. 
21. True. 46. True. 
22. False. 47. True. 
23. True. 48. True. 
24. False. 49. False. 
25. True. 50. True. 
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ee what valuable 
information it brings to ‘you 


Teachers everywhere are quickly 
learning the joy of using SPONGEX 
for seat work, projects, and in art 
classes. Orders and reorders con- 
stantly come in. Have you received a 
sample? Just mail the coupon below. 
In case you haven’t heard, SPONGEX 
is the new, clean, three dimensional 
modeling material with which chil- 
dren can easily, quickly, make all 
manner of objects, useful, instructive, 
ridiculous— objects to treasure as 
examples of their own handiwork. 
SPONGEX is made of clean, live 
sponge rubber cuttings and clippings 
in countless assorted shapes and 
sizes; in bright, beautiful colors. 
Just cut out the pieces and easily, 
permanently stick them together with 
the tubes of rubber cement that come 
in each box. 

SPONGEX IS EASILY HANDLED. 
No equipment necessary but scis- 
sors and rubber cement. 

SPONGEX IS ATTRACTIVE. 

Comes in all the cardinal colors, 
including red, rose, orchid, green, 
blue, azure, white, tan, black, and 
yellow. 

SPONGEX IS LIGHT IN WEIGHT. 
Ten pounds gives a generous por- 
tion to each of a class of 50 pu- 
pils. (Equal to 1400 cubic inches.) 

SPONGEX IS INEXPENSIVE. 

It costs but 12c a pound. One 
pound is sufficient for five or 
more children. 

SPONGEX TEACHES MODELING, 

COLOR HARMONY, AND DESIGN. 

Hundreds of figures, animals, and 

other objects can be created with it. 

Complete instructions come with each 

purchase. % 

MAIL THE COUPON NOW for the 

cute SPONGEX elephant. It is made 

of six differently colored pieces of the 
material, and gives a concrete 
idea of the many uses to which 

SPONGEX can be put. An illus- 

trated folder, giving complete 

information, is included. 








_—_—— eee ee es 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Educational Division, Dept. 1-10, 

Derby, Connecticut 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for SPONGEX 
—— and information about SPONGEX modeling 
material. 





Name and address of my school supply dealer.......... : 








SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Derby, Conn. 
ee ee 
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400 Games 





With The INSTRU 


Seeley’s 





postpaid. 


How To 






TEACH SPELLING 
BREED 








postpaid. 





With The INSTRU CTOR, 1 yr., 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 
Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and: illustra- 
a 320 pages. Full cloth 
ers. Price $1.50, postpaid 
CTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 


Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals 
Current Events, Schoo! 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 

loth covers. Price $1.50, 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20, 


Teach Spelling 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 
3.481 words derived from 20 
—— investigations. Full 

covers. Price $1.50, 
$3.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7_4Ghinc 






PRESENT DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 


Rapurn 
® 











Explains what constitutes 
yood teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
3.00. 


Supervision of Elementary 









SUPERVISION OF 
CLEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


FDP TOE 


ra 





12% pages 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 


ences. 
postpaid. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


|} POEMS 


| TEACHERS 
| ASK FOR 


(ie 














a a i ke 





Full cloth covers. 


The INSTRUCTOR, 


Full cloth covers. 


Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementary teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
etc. Questions and _ refer- 
Price $1.00, 
1 yr., $2.80. 


BOOKS 
I and Il 

These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, ete. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Either 
hook with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $2.80. Both 
books with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $3.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 1746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 


Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing: Music; Games; Seat 


Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
1 year, $2.80. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


May Be Ordered at Special Prices with 


he INSTRUCTOR. 


Pay November 5th. Use Order Blank Below. 


















PRIMARY PLANS 
and 





The book 








Instructor Plan Books 


for carrying them out) 
Games, Geography, History, 
guage, Nature Study, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


Hygiene, 


The plans and material] are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- 
ly of the editorial staff of The Instructor, in collaboration 


the branches represented. 


with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 


Price $3.60, postpaid. 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
classified as follows: 
Literature and Lan- 
Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 


struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, 


endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 
Full cloth binding. 


Three volumes of 224 pages each. 


Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. 


The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


Special Picture Offer 


Your choice of two groups—Group One for lower grades 


20 Large Full-Color Prints 


in ten sections—each 


Projects; Plans; 


illustrations not onl 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 


Biography, 


Not only 


cards, cal- 





With 


(unmoun 
Masterpieces with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.95. 


and Gro 


Reading ; 







Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
is arranged 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic 


devoted to a 
Na- 
Seatwork 


y serve their 


specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

s, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

1 year, $4.90. 





3 Volumes 
672 Pages 


ted) of Art 


up Two for 


upper grades—each group put up with study material in a strong Kraft envelope. 


Modern Number Methods 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The 
most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 
Contains a large and 
choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and 
other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in com- 
plete programs for dif- 
ferent grades, appropri- 
ate to the various holi- 








days, birthdays and other 

special occasions occur- 

ring during the school 

year. 364 pages. Fuil 

cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 

im Rural 

Modernized Teaching ‘2.P'*' 


A new book of common-sense advice, en- 
couragement and insoiration for teachers of 
rural schools. It discusses rural school or- 
ganization and management and offers excel- 
lent working schedules for one-, two-, and 
three-room schools. Includes study plans and 
a physical education and health program. 
143 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.25, post- 
paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.00. 


__.[USE THIS BLANK 


page in 
e A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR for © 


prices indicated. 

Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 

Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional 

20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — 
Group I! for Lower Grades, 95c additional 

[} 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — 
Group I! for Upper Grades, 95c additional 

Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional 

The Year's Entert $1.2 dditional 

Modernized Teaching in Rural Schools, $1.00 
additional 

Pres. Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 add"! 

Supervision of Elementary Schools, 80c add’! 


js ee 





OO J00 


Jed 


This order totals $ whieh {4 
Name..... 


Street or R. F. D._...... 


genuine 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele 


mentary grades. The 

first part treats of spe- NUMBER : 
cial difficulties of both METHODS 
pupil and teacher and the ALSHOUSE 


— modern and success- 
u 
these problems. 
ond part of the book deals 
with general 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic 
grades. 
cloth covers. 


By H. S. Alshouse. A 
help to those 


methods of - solving 
e sec- 


considera- 


in the eight 
128 pages. Full 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full page 







MODERN 





* 





Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


year, $2.80. 


outline draw- 


ings of boys and girls of various countries, 
dressed in their native costumes. Directions 
for copying and coloring them are given. 
Also the flag of each country is reproduced 
in its true colors with an outline flag to be 


copied and colored. 
introducing geography. 


paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Splendid 
Price 


PAY NOV. 


Date 





years, 


_] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 


(_} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 


QOOOOoOoOoOoooo0o 


How |! Did It, 80c additional 
Modern Number Methods, 80c 
Creative Posters, 50c additional 


Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50c add’! 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50c add’! 
Story Book Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
Health Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
School Window Decorations, 50c additional 
Safety Poster Patterns, 50c additional 


Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 


Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add"! 
[] Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50c add’! 


: agree to pay not later than Nov. 5, 1932. 
o 


am enclosing herewith. 


2 | eee : 


State. 


material for 
60 cents, post- 


when ordering any of the Teaching Helps 
described on this 
combination with The INSTRUCTOR. 
me Ee 

} 1 year, $2.00; for —] 2 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


V. 5th > 


$3. 00. 


1, 80c add’! 
80c add’! 


additional 


50c add’! 





tries add 7 tor postage 


NOTE: For INSTRUCTOR subscriptions ¢ to Canada, add 50 cents y customs duty and 
75 cents .« Neo extra postage charge to P: 


an American count 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline draw; 
patterns which are to be traced and transfer 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and q 
Full directions give, 
The patterns may be used many times over. 


sembling into posters. 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets. 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 


patterns. Heavy ae 
covers. Price 60 
postpaid. 


Instructor Poster Patterns 7% 
| 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 


inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 


INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Health Poster 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. eavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
$2.50. 


Instructor Jointed Toys Poi 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etce., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 


Book contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 


Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $256 
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Need Office Equipment 
—Supplies—Repairs? 


We buy, sell, rent, repair and overhaul all 
makes of duplicating machines — MIMEO- 
GRAPHS, ROTO-SPEEDS, NEO-STYLES, 
TYPEWRITERS, DITTOS, ete., and our 
prices are the lowest. Prices paid for equip- 
ment bought are the highest offered. 


Wealso carry a fullline of our own duplicat- 
ing machines, supplies, and equipment. Tell 
us what your needs are -we will send you 
what you require on a Ten-Day Free Trial 
Offer, and arrange Terms to suit your re- 
quirements, 


Write Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co., 
Dept. T.—339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














pes H's RIARSES 


For School and Traveling 
Mark all wearables with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAM/S and they'll never 
be lost—they positively identify in 
school, laundry. athome or away. 
Have schoo! children’s belongings 
marked, too—avoid loss and owner- 
ship disputes. 

SPECIAL—for limited time 
an extra dozen names free 
with each order. 
See your dealer or write us. 


J. & J. CASH, INC., 


162nd Street, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
I or 6223 So. Grarmercy Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


—Leathercraft 


“I Made this 
Wallet for Dad.’’ 


You and your pupils can 
make fascinating gifts. .. 
pocketbooks, card cases. 
Just send adime toToebe 
for a generous- sized piece 
of leather for a “Surprise Item” thatyou can make, 
and for the big Toebe Catalog telling you of all the 
fine leather things you can create. WRITE NOW 
—so you can begin on your fascinating leathercraft 
work right away! 


Chas. A. Toebe, 149 No. 3rd Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EY FOR: 
Mon: heme Oe 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com. 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, a 


HALLOWEEN SUPPLIES 


Material for Every School 
Entertainment. 
FREE CATALOG 
ALBERT V. JENSEN, 
609 Euclid Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 






















Toebe 
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WRITE FOR, 


\Gi og PAICESSTEPMS 


Earn School Library Books 


without much effort. Write postal card 
for information. 

YATES BOOK COMPANY, 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 


























$aco First 4 Months, reports Mra Bro Mrs. 
Vindsor made $20 first ony Learn at home of f famous 
teacher. Making and sales equipment furnished. Write 
for names of 500 successful pupils, descriptive booklet 
and “Work Sheet” lesson on FUDGE—it's free. 


American School of Home Economics, 841 E. S8th St. Chicago 


Cal Sumter OC 


FAST COLORS— PRINTS—PERCALES 
GRANT’S SUPPLY STORE, 
arsaw, Illinois. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
aa) Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
cx 





Dept. 5, 









W lesson course in writing and marketin 
¥ Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
MonrTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
48, Springtield, Mass. 





Beavtifal Personaland Rusiness Greetings with names 
embossed in gold, black or olive. Price $1 dozen up 


brings easy salesin spare time. Frien do end ae neighbors 


ly buy. 8 —- 
SSion, "WRITE FOR FREE SAMbLES. A ‘Also 


assortments with or without a names 
W. K. DUNBAR CO. BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Study of Colonial Life 


(Continued from page 47) 


for the best ones. Sometimes two or 
three children studied together, 
good reader reading aloud to one or 
two of less ability. We had oral 
reading periods of two kinds—one 
in which individual children read 
aloud to the rest of the group any- 
thing of interest which was connect- 
ed in a general way with the study; 
and another at which a special ques- 
tion was discussed, and portions of 
books which helped to answer the 
question were read. 

There were many ways in which 
geography helped us to find out 
what we wanted to know. For in- 
stance, a consideration of the differ- 
ence between the houses of the New 
England colonies and those of the 
southern colonies led us to discover 
the geographic influences which de- 
termined this difference. The chil- 
dren learned how the severe climate, 
type of agriculture, and growth of 
manufacturing towns in the New 
England colonies contrasted with 
the mild climate, agriculture, and 
development of slave labor and 
large estates in the South, thus in- 
fluencing the kind of houses built in 
these sections of the country. 

When we made our own maps, we 
had a good review of the exact 
meaning of many geographic terms, 
such as island, peninsula, bay, 
boundary, altitude, and the con- 
ventional map signs for these 
features. 

The kind of history emphasized in 
this study was industrial and social, 
rather than political. The children 
learned of the hardships and depri- 
vations of our forefathers, of their 
clever tools and implements, the 
ingenious way in which they wrest- 
ed necessities and comforts from 
their immediate surroundings, the 
self-sufficiency of each individual 
home, and the value and beauty of 
the handmade things which filled 
real needs in the everyday life of 
the people. They were able to see 
how the coming of steam and elec- 
trical power changed the whole in- 
dustrial organization. There were 
several discussions on the general 
topic of war, brought about by a 
study of the Revolutionary War, 
from the standpoint of England, as 
well as the colonies. Children of 
this age are absorbingly interested 
in this kind of history. It is alive 
and meaningful to them. They 
are especially interested in biog- 
raphy. 

The children took part in the 
Early American section of the 
school’s spring festival. They 
wore colonial costumes and danced 
the Virginia reel and other appro- 
priate dances. George and Martha 
Washington, with Lafayette and a 
party of colonial ladies and gentle- 
men, arrived in a stagecoach and 
their reception was represented in 
pantomime. 


a|English which grew out of this 





The kind of written and oral 


study has already been mentioned. 
There were many letters to be writ- 
ten—invitations, letters of thanks, 
requests for information. 

Each child chose a topic and 
wrote a report, using the outline 
made by the class. Before it was 
put into final form, it was read to 
the class by the child who wrote it. 

There was much criticism when 
not all the points in the outline 
were covered, when it was not 
well organized, when the choice of 
words was not good, or the whole 
report not interesting. The teach- 
er kept a record of these class criti- 
cisms and had a conference with 
each child before the re-writing in 
final form. At this conference, the 
child was also helped to correct his 
own errors in punctuation and sen- 
tence and paragraph formation. 

The class showed great variation 
in ability to write reports. Below 
are examples of a good, an average, 
and a poor report. 


Colonial Dyeing 

In the Colonial Days you could not 
just go to the store and buy a package 
of dye when you wanted to dye a dress 
or some wool. You had to go out and 
search wood, field, and garden, before 
you could find the color you wanted. 
The color used was mostly blue. They 
got blue dye from indigo. This was 
the only color that Colonial women 
could buy. Peddlers would come 
around and sell indigo. They made 
blue dye by dissolving the indigo in 
warm water. 

Of course blue wasn’t the only color 
they used by any means. Another 
color they used was yellow. Colonial 
women used onion skins for yellow, 
mostly. They would boil the onion 
skins over the fireplace. After a while 
they strained the water in which the 
onion skins were boiling and dipped the 
cloth into it. 

Recently I was experimenting with 
some onion skins and I found out that 
if I didn’t put something such as salt 
in, it would not take. 

You would be surprised to know 
that Colonial women could make just 
about as many colors as we can now. 
I will give you a list of different things 
they used to make the colors. 





Green—Indigo and onion skins 

Blue—Indigo 

Black—Creeping Ivy or Mercury 

Purple—Pokeberries (without alum) | 
Petals of Purple Iris 

Red—Pokeberries, boiled with alum 

Brown—Hulls of butternuts and | 
walnuts 

Gray—Bark of butternut and maple 

Yellow—Onion skins, mostly, and | 
petals of balsam 

If you are interested in experimenting 





with dyes, I am sure you will have lots 
of fun doing it in the Colonial way. 


The Horn Book 
In the Colonial days, children did 
not have books like you and I have 
to-day. They had horn books. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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better transportation 
at lower cost 


UST OFFHAND .. . you can 
think of twenty occasions this 
school year when Greyhound Lines 
will serve you more efficiently than 
any other travel way. 


There are Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter, all the holidays... .and 
thousands of teachers commute by 
Greyhound each week-end. 


Can you wonder? Fares are dollars 
lower... schedules more frequent 
. .. cushioned reclining chairs amaz- 
ingly restful. No travel system in 
America serves more cities and 
places of interest. We have many 
pictorial and informational booklets 
for you. Won't you mail the 
coupon? 


Principal Information Offices 
GREYHOUND LINES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . . East 9th and Superior 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... . . 9 Main Street 
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WINDSOR, ONTARIO . 1004 Security Building 
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Mail this coupon to the nearest GREYHOUND 
TRAVEL BU REAU [listed above} for full-color 
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70 THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Study of Colonial Life 


(Continued from page 69) 


The horn book 
mirror. A thin piece of 
behind the paper to keep 


over the printing was a 


was shaped like a|iny, corn pone, samp, succotash, | 
wood was put| johnnycake, homemade _ cheeses, 
it smooth and| beans baked in earthen pots, vege- 
was a sheet of horn| ables (squashes, pumpkins, sweet 
so thin that the printing could be seen| kf . 
+ Hivos Ap é potatoes, peas, parsnips, turnips, and | 
gh it. p 
: 'carrots). Apple pie was eaten the 
The horn book was probably made by | ) pple P 
ge . ir ’ “|whole year around. It was made 
the father of the children. It : dr; i h ok 
hard to make it that every child in the| 10M ried apples when the tres 


family used the same horn book. The| fruit was gone. Apple butter and 
Lord’s Prayer was on it and their A. B.| apple sauce were always on the table. 
C.’s. It took a year to learn to read it.| Colonial ways of preserving foods 

The next kind of books they had|—making rich jams in earthenware 
were New England Primers. jars; pickling; salting and drying 
meats; drying apples and vegetables; 
candying fruits and nuts—can be 
used by the children in preparation 


was so 


Inventions of the Time 

The Colonial people got most of their 
ways of doing things from the people 
chet lived hefere them. for their luncheon or break fast. 

Benjamin Franklin was an inventor| Because of the added interest in 
of the time. He invented the stove and| Thanksgiving, autumn is a very 
the harmonica. He was about the only | appropriate season for carrying out 
inventor of the time. [this unit of work. It may of 

The boy who wrote this last re-|course include a study of Pioneer 
port was criticized for its lack of|Life, particularly that'of the com- 
interesting facts, but he was satis-|munity in which the children live, 
fied with it and felt that he had/|if there is a special interest in it. 
treated his topic as fully as neces-| The following bibliography lists 
sary. }a few books and pamphlets which 

A fine culmination for a study of | were most helpful in this study. 
colonial life might be a breakfast or | 
luncheon at which colonial foods| 
were served. Typical colonial foods |For the teacher— 
were soups and thick stews made|Bonser, F. J., and Mossman, L. M.: 
with chopped vegetables and meats,| Industrial Arts for Elementary 
cereals made into porridge, maple Schools (New York: The Mac- 
sugar and maple sirup, honey, hom-| millan Co., 1924). Contains 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 











directions for many handwork 
activities. 

Earle, Alice Morse: Child Life in 
* Colonial Days (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899). Tells of 
the dress, school life, manners, 
religious training, books, toys, 
games, and work of the children 
of colonial days. 


——Home Life in Colonial 
Days (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898). Discusses 
the homes, occupations, food, 


dress, and customs of the colo- 

nists in detail. 

Rawson, Marion Nicholl: Candle 
Days (New York: The Century 
Co., 1927). Is especially a study 
of the tools, implements, and in- 
dustries of colonial peoples. 

The Industrial Arts Co-opera- 
tive Service, 519 West 12I1st St., 
New York, N.Y., publishes a series 
of helpful pamphlets, as follows. 

Simple Handmade Looms. 

Colonial Life—Lola McMeen. 

Soap Recipe—Edna Browning. 

Colonial Pottery—Evaleen Whit- 

by. 

Directions for Candle Dipping. 

Hooked Rugs—Jane Welling. 

Colonial Dyeing—Edna Brown- 

ing. 

Colonial Paper Making—Florence 

Bourgeois. 
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For the children— 

Field, Rachel: Hitty (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1929). 
Kelty, Mary G.: The American 
Colonies (Boston: Ginn & Co,, 


1928). 
—The Beginnings of the 
American People and Nation 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930). 


Otis, James: Ruth of Boston (New 
York: American Book Co.). 


——Richard of Jamestown 
(New York: American Book 
Co.). 


——Mary of Plymouth (New 
York: American Book Co.). 

Perkins, Lucy: The American 
Twins of the Revolution (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1926). 

——The Colonial Twins of 
Virginia (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924). 

Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. G.: 
Everyday Life in the Colonies 


(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
1905). 
Tappan, Eva March: American 


History Stories for Very Young 
Readers (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924). 


EDITORIAL Note: In an article to appear 
in the November issue, some of the hand- 
work activities connected with this study, 
with directions for carrying them out, will 
be described in detail. 








Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 
Deer in the Forest, 
Bonheur 


Twilight 
| seer 


4 Dignity and Impudence—Land per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
56 The Balloon--Dupre t f the ict ». st » of the artist, questions to ask 
6 By the River—Lerolle story of the picture, story o ea st, ques S to as 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 
8 U. 8S. Frigate Constitution E : 
“Qld Ironsides’’—Johnson Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn ” 7 oF oe ” ” P 
3 ._— 50 or more 25c Each, Not Prepaid 
10 The Bae aw —_ 
’ Find — a - . ean 4 * : 
3 Fs ——— the Masdouer 25 oy Sistine Madonna- 36 Tye Gand Canal, Venice- 
—Boughton 26 The “Fly —_— _p er =F . 
2 ying Cloud—Patterson 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
‘’ poly ——— Dyck 28 Road Through the Trees— 39 Autumn—Maure 
2 ae Corot 40 The Gl 
16 ‘The Helping Hand—Renouf 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 41 Foe on mt ad 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
18 Madonna of the Chair— Botticelli 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
Raphael is , 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
19 The Cook—Chardin ; { Millais 32 George Washington—Stuart 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
21 Sackville Children—Hoppner 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugb- 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 5 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens ter—Vigee-LeBrun 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
Wash © t » 
24 ashington Crossing the Del Order from F. A. 


aware—Leutze 


97 Subjects 


Owen Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces [./7.7%:.] in Two Sizes for Picture Studies 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


73 Erasmus—Holbein 
These miniatures, printed on sheets size 3% x 4% inches ‘4 The Belated ae 
and put up in packages of one dozen of a subject, faith- 75 Flower Girl in Holland- 
, , . 2 igin: paintings. 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
fully reproduce all the colors by the original pa nting TT The Old Water Mill -Hob- 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages)* 20c dozen, Prepaid - ema 
* : 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages)* 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
*Packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken except when 80 § — =. e Cloth Guild 
a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in addition to one or more full dozens. 81 Northeaster—Homer [ Sarto 
82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
. ‘ 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
48 Joan of Arc-Bastien-Lepage 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Raphael {quez 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 86 Penelope Boothby——Reynolds 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
brandt : 64 Spring—Corot Calf—Millet ; 
52 The Angelus—Millet : 65 Lavinia—Titian 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 89 Childhood—Perrault 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- {0 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
55 The Jester—Hals 68 Mill Pond—Inness 91 Pilgrims Going to Chureb- 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 8 T we ~- Boughton 
Hobbema Dyck 69 he Pictograph—Alexander 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
57 Children of Charles I—Van 70 The Market Cart-Gainsborough 93 jtinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
59 Columbus-—Del Piombo Filippo Lippi 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck Humane Society—Landseer 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose 
Sargent 
97 A Holiday—Potthast 
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C. Attitude toward teacher. 


2. Suggested methods of attain- 


D. Attitude toward neighbor. 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


Habits and Attitudes for Primary Children | 


(Continued from page 23) 


i) Put materials away quickly| 
and quietly at the end of the| 
period. 
j) Be helpful to others in clean- | 
ing up. 
2. Suggested methods of attain- | 
ment. 

a) Allowing the children to 
choose the type of activity they 
wish to have. (This does not | 
preclude some stimulus and sug- | 
gestion from the teacher.) 
b) Seeing that the project is 
within the children’s range of 
ability and is one for which they 
have already had sufficient back- 
ground, 
(Certain individuals need the ex- 
perience of seeing for themselves 
that a given activity is too diffi- 
cult. Sometimes a group or an 
individual can do more than the 
teacher realizes. ) 
c) Usually listing separate jobs 
on the blackboard, letting each 
child choose from this list the 
thing he wishes to do. 
d) Discussing separate jobs to 
be done and what the children | 
may do if they finish their jobs 
before the end of the period, 
such as— 

(1) Finding other jobs. 

(2) Helping other children. 

(3) Helping to clean up. 

(4) Occasionally doing in- 

dividual study work. 
e) Discussing careful 
materials, 
f) Keeping a supply of news- 
papers on hand. | 
g) Anticipating materials which | 
will be needed for the activity 
of each day and having them 
available. 
4) Keeping all materials in a 
place that is convenient for 
children. 


use of 





1. Aims: To have children— 
a) Feel sympathetic understand- 
ing of teacher toward them. 
b) Become friendly, courteous, 
and attentive. 


ment, 
a4) Having a reasonable, sym- 
pathetic, and impartial attitude 
toward each child. 
b) Striving to be a panini | 
attentive example. 
c) Expecting friendliness, cour- 
tesy, and attentiveness on the 
part of the children. 
d) Being instantly alert to, and 
diagnosing any failure of these 
attitudes. 
e) Following up such a failure 
by— 
(1) Private conference with 
child to try to determine 


cause and securing further | 


help if necessary in order to 
more clearly understand prob- 
lems. 

(2) Constructive suggestions 
to build more satisfactory at- 
titudes, 

(3) Encouragement of child 
for his efforts. 





1. Aim: To have children become 
considerate, friendly, and helpful. 


2. Suggested methods of attain- | 
ment. 

4) Commenting upon ar, 

situation. | 

b) Providing opportunities for 

children to help one another and | 

to work together. 

c) Considerate, helpful, friend- 

ly attitude of the teacher as an 

example. | 

d) Considering each child as a| 

helper. 

e) Giving the unwilling child 

many chances to help. 

f) Making careful selection of 

helpers for the child who is un- 

willing to be helped. 
2. —_— in absence of teacher. 

. Aim: To have children continue 
costing in same way as when| 
teacher is present, in both creative | 
and individual activities. (If work 
is completed during absence of | 
teacher, expect children to find 
other work.) 

2. Suggested methods of attain- 
ment, 

4) Definite training. 

(1) Discussion. 
(2) Suggestions. 
(3) Reminding children of 
plan of work. | 
b) Teacher’s absence not too 
long, depending upon— 
(1) Stability of group. 
(2) Time of day. 

c) Development of an attitude | 

on the part of the children to re- | 

gard teacher as a helper rather 
than a boss, 

d) Teacher’s submerging her 

own personality in order not to 

dominate the situation to too 
great an extent. 
F. Attitude toward cadets — 
teachers] and substitutes. 
1. Aim: To have the children be- 
come courteous, friendly, and help- 
ful. 
2. Suggested methods of attain- 
ment, 

a) Discussing with the children 

the position of the cadet—why 

she comes, what she will do in 


tri 
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Teachersev here have written 
approval of this wall chartofeight 
12)4x19-inch pages picturing the 
interesting California Cicrus In- 
dustry. Parts of two pages shown 
above; cover at left, At right, 32- 
page profusely illustrated 
textbook. 


Mit. the coupon today if you 
have not already received your 
copy of this educational material on 
an important industry. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. 


Every phase of Orange and Lem- 





the schoolroom, and how she may 


help. 
b) Discussing with the children 
why a substitute is sometimes 
necessary and how they can help 
her. (In the discussions try to 
inspire in the children a feeling 
of satisfaction in being helpful 
and courteous. ) 
c) Teacher’s attitude 
cadet should give children re- 
spect for cadet. 
G. Attitude toward visitors. 

1. Aims: To have children— 
a) Continue work of activities 
as if visitors were not present in 
the room. 
b) Treat visitors 
and hospitably when visitors 
speak to them. 
c) Resume interrupted activities 
promptly. 

2. Suggested methods of attain- 

ment. 
a) Discussion of problems and 
aim with children. 
b) Teacher’s acknowledging vis- 
itor without stopping work, and 
(Continued on page 72) 
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courteously | 


on production and marketing is told 

accurately and clearly, both in pic- 

ture and story. The material is pre- 

pared particularly for use by teachers 

of Commercial Geography, Agricul- 

ture, History, Botany, Foods, Health 
| and Nutrition. 
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This series of books by James M. Hammond 
and Linnie M, Isler strips Elementary Language 
and Composition of all non-essentials and pre- 
sents the real and vital features of the subject, 
clearly and straightforwardly, in terms that 
children understand and through activities that 
interest them. 

Modern in method, these textbooks begin with 
the first grade. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in the first and second grades con- 
tains games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and reproduc- 
tion, and other materia! through which the child 
unconsciously absorbs the principles of language 
and is prepared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the third 
grade and for each grade thereafter are for the 
use of the children. These books carry on the 
work begun in the first two grades and form a 
continuous chain of instruction throughout all 
the grades. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Graded 
Language and 


Composition 


7 Books Providing 
aComplete Course 
in Language for 
All Grades 


Some of the notable features of these books 
are: Systematic and thorough instruction in 
letter writing; topical arrangement of subject 
matter; pronunciation drills; story method in 
teaching the “helping words”; practical study 
and use of synonyms; standard poems and prose 
selections with suggestions for teaching and 
study; special devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

PRICES, DISCOUNT, ETC. 

Books I and II are combined in one volume for 
the teacher's use in the first and second grades. 
The prepaid price is 30 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for the 
pupil's use in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades respectively. The 
prepaid price of each book is 18 cents per copy 
in strong paper covers. 

20°, discount from the above prices on orders 
for 15 or more copies. Order by grade number. 














Drill Books in Arithmetic 


For Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 
Prepared by 


teil eeeeeennent Correil 
«| <a Francis. 


Floe E. 
| | 4 { » These 
: four books, in- 
1 | 4 | § Drill Book in . 
| 1 Arithmetic 


tended for the 
fifth, sixth, sev- 
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grades  respec- 
tively, are de- 
signed to supple- 
ment the arith- 
metic textbooks 
and consist of 
drills on the 
work commonly 
covered in these 
grades. They are usable with any texts. No 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill ma- 
terial as can be used to advantage in grade 
work, and very few teachers find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. These Drill Books pro- 
vide amply for this need. The drills are well 
chosen, of great variety, and are classified under 
the subject headings and sub-divisions common 
to arithmetic texthooks, thus rendering them 
easy of selection for any particular purpose. 
Answers to all problems are given in the back 
of each book. 80 to 96 pages in each book. 
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Price, postpaid, each book, paper covers, 20c 
per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. | 
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Problems Without Figures | 


me A Book That Teaches | 
) Pupils to Think 
Problems 





Prepared by Linnie Isler 

Shaw, of the Pittsburgh 

Without Figures #' (Pa.) Public Schools. Pu- 
sv pils when solving problems 


in arithmetic are very apt 
to consider the figures, their | 
computation, and the re- 
quired numerical result 
rather than the principle in- 
volved. This book supplies 
problems so worded that the 
pupil is required to read the 
thought before he can give 
the solution. In fact, they 
are thought problems and to solve them gives the 
pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him in all 
his studies. There are in all 648 problems for 
grades three to eight inclusive. 48 pages. 
Price, postpaid, in paper covers, 16 cents per 
copy. $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


For Use in Reviews and Spelling Contests 


A practical, efficient spell- 
er based on the best methods 
now in use. 

The lists of words given 
are largely classified accord- 
ing to use and association 
rather than according to 
length and difficulty. These 
classifications include: Busi- 
ness ‘Terms, Grammatical, 
Zoological, Botanical, Mathe- 
matical, Military, Drugs, 
a Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words 
Liable to be Mispronounced. 
In addition are several Test lists and special 
lists for Review. Also included are the Jones’ 
One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Effi- 
ciency Test Lists, the Studebaker and Bucking- 
ham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use 
of Prefixes, Suffixes, and Silent Letters, and 
suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 
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48 pages, bound in strong paper covers. 


Price, postpaid, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per 
dozen, $12.00 per hundred. | 





Required Poems For All Grades 











Book I—For First and Second Grades 

Book Il—For Third and Fourth Grades 

Book I1Il—For Fifth and Sixth Grades 

Book IV—For Seventh and Eighth Grades 

Prepared from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and carefully arranged 
syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large pro- 
portion of the poems required in every state. 
Many copyrighted poems are included which 
otherwise could only be obtained by purchasing 
many books from different publishers. h 
book contains from 160 to 208 pages and is 
bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 50 cents per copy, postpaid. 
20 per cent discount on 10 or more copies. 


An Easy Reading Book 


% For Foreign Children 


4 This book has been pre- 
pared particularly for use 
in schools where there are 
numbers of foreign children. 
Of course, it partakes of the 
character of the usual first 
book in reading, and is in 
arrangement and method an 
excellent text for any pupil 
in that grade. Special em- 
phasis, however, is given to 
those points which the ex- 
perience of the author has 
shown to be especially need- 
ed with foreign-born or foreign-speaking chil- 
dren. The mistakes of these classes of children 
seem to arise most frequently from the misuse 
of the verb and the pronoun. As the verb is 
the soul of the sentence, the plan in this book 
is to make the verb the center of every lesson. 
These lessons will serve as a nucleus for a large 
spoken vocabulary. Its sentences are simple, 
many of them having reference to some child 
activity. It contains many illustrations, mostly 
in two colors, all helpful in the understanding 
of the text. This book has been very much ap- 
preciated wherever introduced. 

64 pages, flexible cloth covers. Price 25 cents 
per copy, postpaid. 


U. S. Flag Manual 


——<—_= A book that should be in 
the hands of every teacher 
and pupil. Contains The 
Star-Spangled Banner, words 
and music; Civic Creed; 
The American’s Creed ; 
Pledge to the Flag; Brief 
History of the Flag; Code 
of the Flag, explaining and 
illustrating how to display 
it on all occasions; Cau- 
tions about the Flag; Salute 
to the Flag; Details of the 
. Flag; Questions about the 
Flag. 20 illustrations in colors. 

Prepaid prices: One dozen or more 50c per 
dozen; 100 or more $3.75 per 100; 500 or more 
$3.50 per 100; 1,000 or more $33.00 per 1,000. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 
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setting an example to the chil- 
dren by her attitude. 

III. Spirit toward entire school. 

A. Attitude toward other groups. 
1. Aims: To have children— 
a) Feel that they are a part of 
the whole school. 

b) Be considerate of other 
groups on playground, in halls, 
and in assembly. 

c) Be good sports and play fair, 
entering into all types of activ- 
ities with a good spirit. 

2. Suggested methods of attain- 

ment. 

4) Children’s participation in 

playground activities. 

b) Bringing playground and 

school together by showing in- 
terest in sports and giving sug- 
gestions about sportsmanship as 
the children go out to the play- 
ground and return. 

c) Children’s attending assembly 

and committee meetings. 





d) Giving children definite 
things to do in committee 
meetings. 


¢) Room discussion before and 
after committee meetings. 
f) Children’s passing rooms in a 
way not to disturb them. 
g) Teacher’s motivation of room 
attitudes and getting children 
to apply them to the school as 
a whole. 
h) Teacher’s 
grade activities. 
B. Attitude in assembly. 
| 1. Aims: To have children— 
a) Give respectful attention. 
b) Give appropriate applause. 
c) Be quiet and orderly during 


inter- 


providing 


intermission. 
2. Suggested methods of attain- 
ment. 
a) Having assemblies short and 
interesting. 


b) Providing for intermissions 
and interruptions. 
(1) Changing the scenery be- 
tween acts with curtains open 
if advisable. 
(2) Singing. 
(3) Doing rhythms. 
(4) Having a child play a 
musical instrument. 
c) Having the assembly well- 
lighted, well-ventilated, and in 
good order. 
d) Seating the children so that 
they can see and so that the 
restless children will not be 
near one another. 
e) Having children who take 
part in assembly speak loudly 
and distinctly. 
f) Children’s showing apprecia- 
tion for assembly by listening 
and sitting quietly. 
g) Children’s entering and leav- 
ing quietly and in order, prefer- 
ably to music. 
4) Giving praise for coming in 
quietly and quickly. 
i) Discussing group 
after leaving assembly. 
j) Dealing individually with 
the child who shows undesirable 
attitude. 
k) Discussing type of assembly 
before attending assembly. 
IV. Civic responsibility. 


attitude 
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Habits and Attitudes for Primary Children 


(Continued from page 71) 


A. Aims: To have children— 
1. Develop feeling of responsibility 
in the schoolroom. 
a) Keeping room attractive as 
their place for work and play, 
b) Respecting rights of others 
in the schoolroom. 
2. Develop feeling of responsibility 
for the school as a whole. 
a) Refraining from mutilating 
school property. | 
b) Keeping lawns and walks 
clean. 
¢) Contributing to school spirit 
by their own desirable participa. 
tion and attitudes. 
3. Develop feeling of responsibility 
for community. 
a) Observing traffic signs and 
co-operating with traffic police. 
b) Respecting parks and public 
property. 
c) Obeying signs and requests 
in public buildings. 

B. Suggested methods of attainment. 
1. Having children participate in 
planning the furnishing and caring 
for schoolroom. 

2. Choosing children as helpers, 
3. Making and carrying out rules 
and plans within the group. 
4. Children’s working on school 
committees. 
§. Children’s caring for school gar- 
dens. 
6. Children’s caring for lawns and 
parkways. 
7. Giving children knowledge of 
community through excursions, 
8. Discussing the need of laws. 
9. Giving dramatic plays. 

V. Attitude of the home. 

A. Aims: to have parents— 

1. Give willing, intelligent  co- 
Operation. 

2. Be familiar with and sympa- 
thetic toward aims of | school. 
(There should always be a bond of 
understanding and working to- 
gether between the school and the 
home in order to develop these 
habits and attitudes. ) 

B. Suggested methods of attainment. 
1. Discussing the ideals of the 
school at P. T. A. meetings. 

2. Making sure that parents un- 
derstand the goal books by devot- 
ing a meeting to a discussion of 
them and materials used. 

3. Encouraging frequent visits of 
parents to school. 

4. Giving parents a warm wel- 
come. 

§. Asking visiting parents not to 
help children in school, especially 
those not belonging*to them, since 
this may lead to undesirable com- 
parisons between the children. 

6. Avoiding all comparisons of 
children in conversations with 
parents. 

7. In discussing special difficulties 
with parents, making the parents 
feel that the teacher is being help- 
ful, sympathetic, and co-operative, 
rather than critical, annoyed, of 
antagonistic. 

8. Praising child’s good points to 
parents. 

9. Not discussing school during 
social visits unless parent shows by 
direct questioning that he wishes 
information. 
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Concerning Ditto, the principal of a school in Maryland writes: “The points that appeal to the teachers are the 
rapidity with which work can be done, the clear character of the duplicating job, and the low cost. I believe it 
to be the most useful apparatus a school can buy.” ¢ ° 7 ° ° ° . 




















EVERY DUPLICATING NEED OF THE SCHOOL 


Ditto copies your pencil, pen or typewriter 


original—rapidly—clearly—accurately— 


cheaply—without stencil, carbon or type 


A TEACHER makes out an examination paper. Part 
of it is typewritten, with diagrams and problems 
filled in by hand. Directly from this one original the 
teacher runs off on the Ditto machine the required 
number of copies. Maps, sketches, assignments can 
be reproduced with Ditto as needed. Ditto fits into 
and promotes modern methods of teaching. 

With Ditto a youthful editor turns out his 
school newspaper. The basketball manager 
makes copies of his schedule. The athletic 


Ditto 


INCORPORATED 


601 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





coach the necessary copies of his football plays. There 
seems to be no end to the things Ditto will do in school. 

Ditto brings modern business methods into the 
conduct of office routine. Bulletins, reports, records, 
notices, office forms of every kind, all can be copied 
as needed, with the entire administration procedure 
speeded up and systematized with Ditto. 

As specialists in school duplicating work we would 
welcome an opportunity to explain to you the many 
ways in which Ditto will promote the activities of your 
institution. We would like to send 
you actual samples of Ditto work that 
has been done in schools which will 
give you an idea of the valuable 
service Ditto can render you. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL DUPLICATORS 
—one to suit your needs—for example, see this new 
DITTO JUNIOR. An ideal duplicator, designed espe- 
cially for schools. Will copy your forms up to 84x14”. 
Any part or all of the original. On any kind of stock 
from tissue to cardboard. In as many as 8 colors. Ex- 
tremely simple to operate. Compact, easily moved from 
room to room. Copies with photographic accuracy , 
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Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 1908-1917: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, since 1917. President, Nationa! Council of Education since 1931. Author: 
The Educative Process, 1906; Classroom Management, 1907; Craftsmanship in Teach- 
ing, 1911; School Discipline, 1915; The Preparation of Teachers (with W.S. Learned), 
1919; An Introduction to Teaching (with J. A. H. Keith), 1924; Determinism in Educa- 
tion, 1925; The California Curriculum Study (with G. C. Kyte), 1926; Education, 


Crime, and Social 


, 1981; Standard Practices in Teaching (with Marion E. 


Macdonald), 1982; and many other notable contributions to more effective teaching. 
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“I wish that this Encyclopedia 
might be found in every classroom” 


That is the challenge everyone now faces—and to 

the earnest teacher no problem is more urgent 
than that of supplementing classroom instruction with 
adequate classroom materials, organized and keyed to 
present-day educational aims and methods. 


“Modern American education has changed more in 
the past seven years than in the last half century. There 
have been as many vitally significant changes and dis- 
coveries in education in the past seven years as in trans- 
portation, aviation, and in the world of science.” 


Thus does The Journal of Education in a recent edi- 
torial direct attention to the perplexing problems that 
have suddenly come tumbling down upon the teacher. 


K ‘iis pace with this changing world or step aside! 


It was to these very problems that the editors of 
Compton’s addressed themselves when in 1929 they 
undertook their revolutionary revision and expansion of 
the Pictured Encyclopedia. 


At the instance of a committee of leading educators, 
and with the cooperation of thousands of grade and 
high school teachers and principals, they first under- 
took to discover just what materials would best meet 
the new procedure. 


Then with the aid of 100 new editors and a greatly 
augmented office editorial force, they worked unceas- 
ingly for over three years. The new and expanded 15th 
edition of Compton’s is the result—so comprehensive in 
its scope and so illuminating in its treatment that its 
reception has been nothing short of sensational. 


F. E. Compton & Co., Compton Bldg., Dept. 2510 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, sample pages and 
complete information on this new and expanded 15th 
edition of Compton's. 








..- POSITION......26........2... 


“It is a real triumph in educational bookmaking,”’ 
writes Dr. W. C. Bagley, distinguished professor of 
Education at Columbia University, and himself the 
author or co-author of nearly a score of books that com- 
mand an honored place in the library of the progressive 
teacher. 

Continuing, Dr. Bagley commends it as “‘better 
adapted than ever to meet the need that intelligent 
parents and teachers so keenly feel for a readily acces- 
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sible source of educational materials that will be rich, 
varied, comprehensive, authentic and well fitted to the 
interests and abilities of young people.’’ 


Some faint idea of the changes embodied in this 
latest 15th edition may be gathered from the fact that 
47.12 per cent of the plates are entirely new; 20.20 
per cent were revised; and only 32.67 per cent remain 
editorially intact from the previous edition. It contains 
997 additional pages; 1412 new pictures; 54 new out- 
lines placed with their subjects giving page numbers to 
all references; a completely reset Fact-Index expanded 
to cover more than 100,000 index entries, and includes 
5,000 new fact articles—and all at no advance in price. 

But statistics can no more picture the amazing use- 
fulness of Compton's in the classroom than the figure 7 
can give life to the Seven Champions of Christendom! 

Only by visualizing thousands of grade and high school 
teachers at a loss to know where to send their pupils for 
authoritative data about a myriad of subjects... subjects 


as new as television and as dramatic as Byrd’s conquest 
of the South Pole...only by seeing those selfsame pupils 
poring over the pages of the Pictured Encyclopedia 
and finding there an explanation of this modern 
can one appreciate the enormous contribution Compton’s 
is making to the betterment of education. 


To what other source, for example, can the teacher 
direct a pupil for a really modern article on LIGHT— 
an article as fascinating as a romance. . . as up-to-the | 
minute as the recent Michelson experiment. . . and so © 
clearly diagrammed that even a child can grasp what 
science means by an electromagnetic pulse? 


Or to what other source can the pupil be directed 
for a 1932 interpretation of the FIRST AMERICANS—an 
article that traces their development through many cen- 
turies and depicts their life and customs with such viy- 
idness that the pupil is carried on and on, in spite of 
himself, through twenty pages of delightful reading? 


Picture, in short, the entire range of subjects that 
comprise the fund of knowledge which a teacher must © 
impart and interpret in the classroom . . . then picture 
one universal source book, replete with materials so 
comprehensive and illuminating as to make it truly 
indispensable — materials in many instances so recent 
that they cannot yet be found even in technical text- 
books. Only so can one appreciate the tremendous aid 
which Compton’s alone for the first time makes available. 

Economy is the watchword today...and nowhere else 
can you get all these new social and science materials at - 
so low a price! Easy terms can be readily arranged. 


In order that you may visualize more perfectly the aid 
which this revolutionary revision of Compton’s brings to 
the classroom, we should like to send you, without obli- 
gation, an assortment of sample pages of intriguing in- 
terest—not only for the fresh and appealing viewpoints 
they reflect, but also for their immediate usefulness in 
making vivid and unforgetable the social aspects of the 
subjects treated ... all in line with modern educational 
aims and methods. If only to acquaint yourself with the 
latest development in classroom reference materials, we 
recommend that you will fill out and mail the coupon NOW. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Publishers, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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